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a sleepless dragon guarded it. In Greece, whitlier the 
news came, at last, of the manner in which Phrixus had 
wondroiisly escaped the death the wicked Ino had pre- 
pared ior him, to steal the Golden Fleece was commonly 
spoken of as a thing quite impossible ; to wish for it, 
was to wish, as we say, for the moon. Thus when 
Pclias commanded Jason to fetch the Golden Fleece, 
men looked at one another and understood what was in 
the king’s mind, 

Jason, however, was nothing daunted. He had every- 
thing to gain, nothing to lose. He was young, and full 
of eagerness for adventure. Moreover, an inner voice 
bade him be of good courage. In his dreams the god- 
desses, Plera and Athene, appeared to him and assured 
him of success. 

The first task before him was to build a vessel for the 
voyage to the land which no Greek had ever seen, and 
vhosc whereabouts none knew, where the fleece hung ; 
the second was to collect a company. Athene herself 
directed ArgOb, the builder, in making a vessel, which 
was called Argo, after him. Soon the ship rose fair and 
stately, with oars for fifty rowers ; her timbers came 
from pine trees that had grown on Mount Pelion. In 
her prow the goddess set a piece of oak from the speaking 
oak-tree at Dodona, sacred to Zeus. There, in the god’s 
oldest sanctuary, the priest and priestesses could tell 
the will of Zeus from the rustling of the leaves of the 
tree. Soon the vessel was ready, and as Jason looked 
at her fair sweeping lines, his heart swelled with pride, 
and he loved his vessel, which he felt sure was to bring 
him glory. 

From all over Greece the heroes gathered, fain to 
accompany Jason on his quest. lieracles came, ever 
ready for new dangers. Castor and Polydeuces came, 
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twin r>f T^tir an<I L' ?1 1 h,uM)n)rn', k*. d li* 9 n, 
am! Calais and Zf it , lla "-fins iLc 

rude iiftrth 7 iiid. Anutlu r pair of !)roi!if w« r * J.^nuru-t 
am! LLis, cousins rf t!i/ laos^un to (‘astru' .tnd liH 
twin wcH nc)med/. Lypfcus Wcl-^ so k< tn .j’.;htM,! luit 
lie coiCd see evtn into tliC lii.art of |]il a!lh ; Id as \v i , 
said to be the stroiuj;? of all lie Ini; nun. liipliru. 
cairie, tlio woiidt ifnl irroinan, ^ i^U\ 1 1 jIk; fnts 
and ^jlon^s move with lltc uic ^it: of lu-' , ind f one 
the win! Li of the fort-.l* Wht n [auiv'ln v Li^ da , C\ 
lovtai wiicj difil from the lade <>1 a rp? nC Oipleus 
foilowed lier into the lower worhl, \\h« rc ih.ise[dton<j was 
so much moved by tlse sweefnt^ss of iiis sonj; that she 
saitl Eurydicc might lolhnv him, as he relumed to the 
world of the living, if only he flir! not look bark at fur, 
as she passed through tho n gion of llie liearh Cut 
Orpheus was so eager to see that Eurydin* was really 
hdiowing that he lookul Ium k once, and she was to 
him frsr evtr. From Calydon came Meleager ami his 
brother Tydeus, dear to Athene, a heni <d grc/ii strength 
and courage, though small of stabire; and Amphiaraiis 
of Argos, brave as Tydeus, but in no other way like liiog 
for Tydeus was wild savage and reckless, Amplilaraus 
wise just and prudent. Feleub^ also came, he whose 
marriage with the sea goddess Thetis had been attended 
by all the gods. With many incu'e of no Itss note there 
came Mopsus, who had the gift of fm^plucy, and Idimm, 
likewise gifted, who came, although he foresaw that the 
expedition wxmld lead him to his death. 

It was thus with a gootlly company tiiat the Argo 
sailed forth from lolcus. The first halt was made at 
the Island of Lemnos. Here (hey found a land ptopkal 
only by wmnicn, for they had risen and slain ali the 

^ See chapter ix. 
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men. Hypsipyle, the queen, alone had spared her 
father, Thoas. Among them the Argonauts tarried 
long, until Heracles at last persuaded them to set sail 
again. Just after they did so, the news came that 
Thoas was still living. Hypsipyle had to flee for her 
life from the anger of the other women. 

The Argonauts sailed on, past Samothi'ace, and 
through the Hellespont, not halting again until they 
came to the island of Cyzicus. There the king received 
them hospitably. But when they had set sail again, 
after a brief stay, a mighty storm arose, and in the 
darkness of night they were driven on to the island 
again. The inhabitants failed to recognize them, and, 
taking them for pirates, fell upon them with swords and 
spears. A wild battle followed, and in the confusion 
the kindly king was slain by Jason. Sadly they em- 
barked and rowed on without halting, until they reached 
the Mysian coasts. Here they landed to get water. 
Hylas, a fair youth who was the companion and especial 
favourite of Heracles, went further than the others. 
When he bent over the spring to fill his pitcher the 
nymphs below fell in love with his beauty, and drew 
him down to their own watery abode. Heracles sought 
him in vain, for although the unhappy youth tried to 
answer when Heracles called his name, the sound was 
drowned in the depths of the water, and ‘ Hylas — 
Hylas — Hylas ’ rang in vain through the air. 

Again the Argo proceeded on her way until the need 
of water compelled a landing. This time they found 
themselves in the territories of the giant Amyous, who 
would allow no stranger to draw water until he had 
boxed Avith him. Many had lost their lives, for Amycus 
had never been beaten. This time, however, he 4iad 
found his match. Polydeuces smiled when he heard the 




Hermes, Orpheus, and Eurydick. 

A Naples relief. 
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challenge, and went joyfully forth to meet Amycus. 
After a mighty combat the king was defeated ; Poly» 
deuces then bound him, helpless, to a tree, and left him 
there, heedless of his prayers for release, as Amycus 
had been of the prayers of many hundreds of strangers 
for water. 

Now they were approaching the shores of the Black 
Sea. At Salmydessus, on the Thracian coast, dwelt 
Phineus, a blind and aged king, who was tortured by 
harpies that stole or defiled his food, whenever it was 
set before him. Pie had the gift of second-sight, and 
Jason had been warned that if any man could show 
him the way to Colchis, where the fleece hung, Phineus 
could. Phineus promised to set them on their way, if 
they would drive away the harpies which made his life 
a misery. They had been set upon him by the sun god 
as a punishment for the wrongs Phineus had done to his 
first wife, the daughter of Boreas, and her two children, 
whom he had cast into prison. Now, however, her 
brothers, Calais and Zetes, felt that Phineus had been 
punished long enough. Seeing how priceless was the 
help he could give the Argonauts, they spread their 
mighty wings and drove the evil birds away for ever. 
Then they freed their sister and set her sons upon their 
father’s throne. The grateful Phineus then warned 
Jason of the dangers that lay before the ship, and how 
they might pass through them unscathed. First, he told 
them of the Symplegadcs, the two clashing rocks that 
stood at the entrance to the Black Sea, and which 
would crush Argo to pieces, as they had crushed so 
many vessels before her, drawing nearer and nearer 
together as she drew between them, and finally destroy- 
ing her utterly, Jason listened to the counsel of Phiaeus, 
and when Argo was in sight of the great blue rocks, 
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bidding his men rest upon their o,irs lu Itt 

start at a moment’s notiecj !ie let ii> a dh\t . 'j h, u h 
dosed upon if, and tlien slowly dn w oway /v ioe, in 
return to their ordinary posiUon. 1 he ntMsneiif lL( r 
began to retreat, Jason called to hi^ na*n to sln-uii i\iiy 
nerve, and nnving at the top sp(ed of whi^ h iht y \ ir 
capable, to get through the rocks hr lore liny f foiM 
begin to close again. With a mighty eitorl they did it ; 
they saw the fearsome cliffs draw nearLf, m srtr on 
either hand, but when they dashed Ing^ilar dv die 
outmost portion of the st^rn w.u caught. At lie hi^t 
halt the helmsman died of disease, and Idmon tlio -a r 
perished likewise, as he had foreseen, in flic land iff the 
Amazons they made no stay. Farther no, on the is! iiid 
of Arctias they found flocks of ternbic birds, with 
wings, claws, and beaks of brass, and f^.athci3 that 
they shot out like arrows. These were the Stympludian 
birds, who had flown thither after Heracles h.id ned 

them away with his rattle. The Argonauts drove ihtni 
off, and took on board the sons of Thrixus, whom they 
found shipwrecked on the island. Passing hcueatli liie 
mighty Caucasian mountains, they heard fnmi afar olf 
the groans of Prometheus, and the flapping of tlic 
wings of the eagle that consumed his liver. They were 
now quite near to the river Phasis, w’hiih ran through 
the Colchian land, and soon they reacheii the end of 
their voyage. There Jason beached the good ship Argo, 
and in the morning repaired to the palace king 
Acetes, to demand of him the gohltn fleece. At tlie 
court Jason saw the king’s daughter, Wedea, reputed 
to be a greater magician than her father. kkaJea was 
tali and dark, with crisping hair and great dark llasliiiig 
eyes, like no woman Jason had ever seen ; for tliese 
people of Colchis were barbarians, wholly alien to the 
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Greeks^ who despised thena for their wild and savage 
way of life. Medea, too, had never seen anything like 
Jason and his companions : fair- skinned men, with 
their keen faces and eyes deep with thought; and to 
her Jason seemed more wonderful than any man her 
eyes had beheld. 

When her father, king Aeetes, heard Jason’s request, 
he smiled darkly. The golden fleece was not to be had 
by the first asker. Jason must first capture and yoke 
together two brazen-hoofed bulls, from whose nostrils 
fire breathed forth, the gift of Hephaestus to the magician- 
king, and with them plough with a plough of brass the 
field of Ares. That done, he must sow the furrows with 
the teeth of the dragon which Cadmus had slain, when 
he founded Thebes. Phrixus had brought them with 
him, and Aeetes now showed them to Jason, telling him 
that armed men would spring ^up wherever they were 
sown — as had happened with Cadmus — and that they 
must be slain at once. If he could do all this, then, and 
not till then, the fleece should be his. 

Now, indeed, Jason felt that his long quest was doomed 
to failure. Plis dear Argo had brought him thus far, 
but the fulfilment of his purpose seemed impossible. 
Impossible it would have been, had not Medea looked 
upon him with eyes of love. Knowing her love, his own 
went out to meet it, although she was a woman of 
another w^orld from his, and of a race scorned by his 
countrymen, for her power and beauty were alike 
wonderful. When Jason fell on his knees at her feet 
and kissed her hands, Medea promised to lend him her 
aid in all things, although to do so meant plotting 
against Aeetes her father, and drawing down upon her 
head an anger that would be terrible indeed. r 

At sunset she withdrew to her own chamber, and 
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brewed in her magic vat a marvellous liquid, with which 
Jason anointed himself from head to foot, lca\ing no 
spot untouched. By this means he was ruidcred proot 
against fire and sword. He yoked the bulis, unseal hed 
by the fire pouring from their nostrils, and with the 
superhuman strength given him by Medea's ointment, 
harnessed them to the brazen plough, and compelled 
them to plough up the field of Arcs. Then from his 
helmet he took the dragon’s teeth, and sowed thtni in 
the furrows. Almost before they could touch the 
ground they sprouted, and to Jasruf s horror and ainazo 
ment, lie saw, wherever a tooth had fallen, an armed 
man of vast proportions, rising out of the earth, dad 
in armour, and equipped with sword and spear. At first 
he tried to kill them as they rose, before their feet were 
disentangled from the soil. It was useless : there were 
too many of them ; he was in the midst of an armed 
host, helpless. Then he remembered Medea’s counsel 
From the pouch that she had slung by his side he took 
a great stone and threw it among the earth-born giants. 
Ignorant of what it could be, they fell upon one another 
in the attempt to snatch it up, and in the struggle 
turned their swords against themselves. 

When they were all dead Jason went to Ac^etes and 
claimed his reward. Darkly the king smiled again, and 
said it was not in his power to give the fleece : but Jason 
might now approach the sleepless dragon that guarded the 
tree on which the fleece hung, and steal it— if he coiikl 

He could not ; there w’-as no way by which a man 
could get past the dragon, and the dragon never slept 
day or night. Only Medea could help him. And Medea 
saw that if she helped him now she must leave her father 
and her home, and go forth with Jason : for in Colchis 
there would no more be home for her. Jason promised 
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he would take her home with him to lolcus, and make 
her his bride; although it was written that no Greek 
could lawfully marry an alien woman. Medea believed 
him^ and promised her aid in this too. He bade his 
comrades have Argo ready, and be seated at their oars in 
the harbour, so that they might start at once. Then 
he and Medea made their way to the garden, where the 
dragon lay, with the golden fleece shining on the tree 
above him. It was pure gold, and the brightness of it 
could be seen a long way off. Medea threw to the dragon 
a cake which she had made, sweetened deliciously with 
honey and spices, that hid the taste of the magic herbs 
she had put into it. The dragon ate it. Immediately 
his unblinking eyes began to close : he could not keep 
them open, but fell into a deep sleep. Then Jason 
stepped softly behind the tree and cut down the golden 
fleece. With it he and Medea, who brought with her 
her little brother Absyrtus — ^for she loved the boy — fled 
with all speed to the ship, for Medea knew well it could 
not be long ere the theft was discovered, and then her 
father would be exceeding wroth, and would send swift 
ships in pursuit. Indeed, the Argo had proceeded but 
a short distance, for all that the fifty oarsmen put forth 
their best strength, when the man on the look out 
espied Aeetes coming in pursuit, and gaining on them, 
since his ship was bigger than the Argo, and manned 
by more rowers. Then did Jason begin to fear that all 
that he had won would be lost. Turning to Medea he 
begged her to devise some means by which they might 
delay the pursuers. Then, for Jason’s sake, because she 
loved him, Medea devised a horrible plan. She bade 
the men slay poor little Absyrtus, and sever his body 
into many pieces. Then they cast the limbs into the 
sea behind them. Aeetes saw the dreadful fragments, 
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and delayed to pick them up, in order that he might 
sadly biuy them. While he did this the Argonauts, 
rowing with all their might, drew ahead steadily, and 
at length completely distanced their pursiiers. 

Many were the difficulties and adventures through 
which they passed on the way home, and several 
different stories are given of the journey by various 
writers, some of whom plainly mix up the voyage of 
the Argonauts v/ith that of Odysst‘us. Most agrte tlnit 
they did not return by the way they had but 

instead sailed, under Medea’s guidance, up the ri\er 
Phasis, that flow's into the great stream of Occaiius 
itself. When they had crossevi it they dragged Argo 
overland for twelve days and nights, until they canie 
to Lake Tritonis, and thence made their way into the 
Mediterranean. 

« 

At last they reached lolcus once more, Thcic Jason 
found that, while he had been absent, Pelias had slam 
his father Aeson, and driven his mother to kill herstlf 
in despair. In spite of these horrible deeds, Pdias had 
so strengthened his own power that no one in all the 
land durst raise a hand or say a word against him. 
When Jason came before him now, bringing the far 
famed golden fleece, and called upon Pelias to give him 
the sovereignty, as he had sworn, the old king smiled 
scornfully, and bade him make some more reasonable 
request. Let him, he said, be contented wfth the 
position of royal prince, with his rooms in the palace. 
To Medea, for all her beauty, he paid no heed. She was 
a barbarian, and in Greek eyes, no wife for Jason. 

With but fifty men Jason could do nothing. But 
Medea’s proud heart swelled wdth rage for herself and 
for liim, and she devised a plan by wdiich she thought 
to help him. Pelias was growing very old. Medea put 
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into the mind of his daughters that her magic arts could 
restore him to youth. Before their eyes she cut up an 
aged ram^ and set it to seethe in a cauldron of boiling 
water, into which she had dropped some of her magic 
drugs. When the water boiled she uttered a spell, and 
there came forth from the cauldron a young lamb. In 
the same way, she told them, Bellas might be trans” 
formed into a youth. The women believed her, and did 
to their father as Medea had done to the ram. But 
when the cauldron was boiling and they called on Medea 
to pronounce the spell, she was nowhere to be found. 
Then the unhappy women realized that they had slain 
their father. They rushed to their brother, Acastus, and 
told him what had happened. Acastus and the people 
of lolcus rose up and drove Medea and Jason forth 
from the land on pain of instant death. Then Acastus 
arranged that splendid games should be held in honour 
of the dead king, Pelias. 

They found a refuge with Creon, king of Corinth. 
But Creon looked askance on Medea, and the heart of 
Jason too was turned against her. The love that he 
had once had for her in the days when she had helped 
him, was dead, and he now felt that she stood in his 
way. The Corinthians regarded her with disfavour, and 
dreaded her dark magic as an evil thing, just as the 
people of lolcus had done. Jason therefore resolved to 
wed Glauce, the young daughter of King Creon, regard- 
less of Medea, and the two sons she had borne him. 
Creon was favourable but, fearing the dangerous fury of 
Medea, he issued a decree banishing her and her sons 
from Corinth. 

Medea’s heart was full of bitterness when she knew 
what Jason had planned. In vain she reminded him of 
all that she had done for him and all the sacrifices she 
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had made ; how she had given up for his sake home, 
country, father and kindred; in vain she appealed tu 
him not to abandon her for another woman’s sake, after 
they had passed through pain and danger together and 
lived for ten years side by side. Jason was unmoved. 
His plans were settled. It was too late. Then Medea, 
most deeply wounded as a woman and a princess, swore 
that she would not suffer unavenged. Not for nothing 
did she possess those magic arts which had so often 
helped Jason ; he should learn that he could not thus 
slight and abandon her. But at the moment she dis- 
sembled her hate. She sent her two little boys to 
Glaucc with gifts — a robe, marvellously woven of gold 
tissue, embroidered with flowers and adorned with 
priceless gems, such as the sun god himself might have 
worn, and a crown of rare workmanship, likewise set 
with flashing jewels, When the young queen saw the 
gifts she wished not to delay a moment in putting them 
on. At once she sped to her own chamber, sat down 
before her polished mirror of steel, set the crown upon 
her head, and clothed herself in the shining robe. Then 
clad in all their magnificence, she began to pace up 
and down the chambers of the palace, the long robes 
sweeping behind her over the marble floors. But 
gradually an awful change came over her ; the fiery 
poison in which the robe was steeped began to work : 
from head to foot sharp, stinging tongues of pain pierced 
her tender flesh ; the crown round her brows burned 
into them like red hot iron. Yet all the efforts of the 
queen and of the attendants, who flocked in answer to 
her frantic cries, could not pluck the robe from her or 
free her head from the circlet, which seemed to have 
grown into her very flesh. In vain she screamed with 
intolerable anguish. Creon heard her heart-rending 
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shrieks, and came rushing in : his daughter lay dead 
upon the ground. When he caught her in his arms and 
tried to warm her back to life, he too fell a victim. The 
poison passed from her to him, and father and daughter 
lay in death together. So Jason found them. He 
needed no explanation to tell him who had done the 
deed. With a Avild shout of angry pain he rushed out, 
to Avreak vengeance on Medea. But he was too late. 
When he reached her dwelling the two little boys lay 
cold and dead, slain by their mother’s hand : thus had 
she planned to wound Jason to the heart, and at the 
same time to prevent all risk of his anger venting itself 
upon their sons. As the prince stood overwhelmed by 
the disasters that had come upon him, he was roused 
by a shouting from the people round. In the sky above 
his head there floated a wdnged chariot of glistening 
green and gold, shining with the radiance of the sun 
himself. Jason recognized the chariot which Helios, 
the sun god, had given to Medea. In it stood Medea 
herself, smiling darkly as she flew away towards Athens. 

Jason remained in Corinth, and the story goes that 
he met his death through the ship Argo, which Medea 
had once taunted him Avith loving better than any 
living creature. He had had the old ship set up in 
a place of honour near Corinth, and one day as he lay 
sleeping near it, the stern of the \mssel fell off and 
killed him. 
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MELEAGIlR 

When Jason returned to lolcus with the 
fleece, the rest of the Argonauts sc littered to tlicir 
several homes. Meleager returned to his father's hall'- 
in Calydon, bringing with him as his bride Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Idas, one of his companions on th<) 
voyage. The mother of Cleopatra was Marpe^sa, a maid 
so beautiful that Apollo loved her, and sought to carry 
her away from the house of her father, the rivtr god, 
and make her his bride. But Idas, the strongest of 
living men, also loved Marpessa, and her heart inclincrl 
to him ; he bore her away in his mighty arms. 
When Apollo pursued them, Idas drew his bow upon 
him, though a god, and called upon Zeus to help him. 
Zeus decreed that Marpessa should freely choose 
whether she would go with Apollo or with Idas. Mar- 
pessa feared that Apollo, being an immortal, for ever 
young and fair, would cease to care for her as she grew 
older, as in time she must, and lost her beauty, and 
wmuld leave her for another maiden’s sake. So she 
chose Idas, that they two might grow old together, 
and share all the chances and changes of human life. 
For this scorning of his love, Apollo hated Marpessa, 
and spoke a curse upon her. vShc died young, and she 
and her lovely daughter Cleopatra, and all her children 
after her, brought sorrow and misioriune on those tliat 
loved them. 

When Meleager returned to Calydon with Ids bride, he 
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found war raging in Aetolia, and savage northern tribes 
laying waste the fair plains of his native land. Oeneus, 
his fathefj ruled over a rich domain, where all the fruits 
of the earth grew abundantly. The god Dionysus had 
given him the vine, and Oeneus had planted it all over 
the slopes of Calydon. But now the crops were being 
trampled down and the peaceful farms and villages laid 
in rums by wild barbarian hordes. The king’s armies 
had been repulsed, and he himself told his son sadly 
that the invaders were sent by an angry goddess to 
destroy him. When sacrificing to the gods he had 
forgotten one — Artemis. Then Meleager bade his father 
be of good cheer. He told him of all the perils and 
difficulties he had passed through, with his companions, 
on the expedition m search of the golden fleece, dangers 
much greater than this. Oeneus thereupon gave him 
command over the Calydonian armies. Meleager set 
forth, and by his skill and courage the invading Curates, 
for so the invading northern tribes were called, were 
driven back. They were defeated in battle and their 
army destroyed. Thus for a time the war was at an end, 
and peace ruled in the land of Calydon. Then Oeneus 
and his queen Althaea, although she had belonged by 
birth to the people of the north, rejoiced in the prowess 
of their son and the way m wdiich he had saved the land 
from the destruction that had seemed to stand so near. 

Artemis, however, was WToth when she saw how the 
army she had sent into Calydon was destroyed. Soon 
news came to the court that a creatuie of heaven, a 
fierce white-tusked wild boar was raging through the 
country, rooting up the blossoming fiuit trees, laying 
waste the farms and homesteads, carrying off children 
and animals, and even men and women, and devouring 
them. The boar was so huge and fierce that any man 
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who ventured to approach it pcrishul, Pun it^ h s- 
some tusks. Arrows were of no a\ail to 
bristling hidCj and parties of courageous Mlkig.ra 
had attacked the monster with sloncoj no I 

ploughshares, had been killed to a m ui Fur riilis 
around people fled in terror before it, j.ul win it had 
been, the land, so rich that it was liL a inU xi, brt ^ 
a desert, without a Idadc of corn, the mlo udis \ tn* 
ruined, and the fruit trees torn down. II i bun ^ 
doing more havoc than all the invading am i fiuu' iIi ‘ 
north and west had done. 

Now, Meleager knew that since the boar was ^eiit by 
Artemis, no ordinary force could cope with it. lie pro- 
claimed a mighty chase, therefore, and surnmoned all 
the most renowned heroes of the time to tike part in 
it. They assembled at^thc court of Ctilydon, wluri 
Oeneus entertained them royally. Jason came, Idas 
and Lynceus, Castor and Polydeuets (nephews to Queiii 
Althaea, since Leda, wife of Tyndareus, was her f»istei), 
Theseus and his devoted companion Piuthous, Fch us, 
Telamon, Nestor, Admelus, and many mme. Aiacing 
them was one %woman, Atalanta. Zeus was her iatlu r, 
but Zeus desired that all his children should be male : 
Helen, the daughter of Leda, was the only one of Ins 
daughters whom he ever acknowledged. TIuls, wlun 
Clymene bore him a girl baby, Zeus ordirid it to be 
taken from her and left in some desolate spot to perish. A 
she-bear found the infant, lying naked on the mounlaim 
side, and suckled it with her owm cubs, till a party of 
hunters carried the child oft and brougdit her up as 
a huntress. From her earliest years Atalanta kariiid 
to use the bow and spear, to ride and run, swini and 
leap ® when she grew up she was tall and graceful, 
beautiful with the beauty of pcrttct liealih and strength. 
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Many suitors sought her hand, but she had no wish for 
marriage, and declared that she would not wed until 
she met a man who could beat her in the race. Since 
she was matchless in speed of foot, no one succeeded 
in outrunning her until Hippomencs hit upon a cunning 
device. He persuaded Aphrodite, who always favoured 
ardent lovers, to give him three golden apples. As he 
ran, he dropped them, so that they fell a little to the 
side of the course, and, while Atalanta stooped to pick 
them up, he ran on, and reached the goal before her. 
But this was long after the Calydoniaii boar hunt. 

When Meleager saw this glorious maiden he admired 
her beyond words. Cleopatra, his wife, was sickly, and 
loved best to keep her room ; she was ever busied with 
her spinning and weaving within the house. Though 
Meleager loved her still, he could find no such joy in her 
companionship as that which Atalanta, who loved the 
chase and all noble sports as he did, could give him. 
Althaea marked her son’s admiration for the huntress 
with great displeasure. She liked not such women, who 
left what seemed to her their proper place and meddled 
with the things that concerned men. Althaea’s brothers, 
the sons of Thestius, shared her feelings. They were 
full of anger when they saw Atalanta take her place 
among the heroes assembling for the chase ; they 
looked askance at her, and muttered angry words to 
one another. 

The first two days of the hunt were unsuccessful: 
although the boar was tracked to his lair, the hunters 
could not get at him, and several lost their lives in the 
attempt. On the third day the beast rushed forth and 
charged the hunters. Atalanta’s spear, sped with deadly 
aim, was the first to strike him. Then, as the boar stood 
tossing his head from side to side, maddened with pain, 
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Willi tiip si^ht of hi\ fuT^ilv t.! irn^:; < yt ^ t 

the moment by tin Unit j-u-Iuf! tr on e mn \ 

!\itkcii 4 «*r ru^liul at la t wMii I ^ roi^ (fjurj^e rvi«l 5^1 
him a raorfa,! blow A •'houl ui joy w? nf up I la* yto t 
deed was done, llie ollni-^ cio'-ei rouu 1, a:d bit la .r 
VPS coun overpowen d. Ait^r r. brif i. ‘ I W'-i 

body lay -.tntthfd Itb h nn tfv a*' A ' A< 
was sirifipcdi on mid ii to Mtl , r ' 4 'a* d 
rirrlmwt'on. Imi Mt 1 ^ a r Ma » »! ’ o t m t 
ft V to Ii( Tj win Ii ol sMit L di* 1 m' b' \ , I d, 
til it that honour rmhtly b< lorn; -1. I > la! ti yi < 
tlw skin. 

The huntsmen dispersul^ and tin h? roes nlurnd by 
diiferent svays to the pa! lee, to ci!dirn''e lln* sKbiro, 
The indigritition that Alih tea’s two brotln i-» !i el itli at 
the prcsincc of a woni^n at the hunt had "rown Iiniirtv. 
NoWj when they found that she was uiriyin^ oft I1 k‘ 
prize of \ictory, the mufdi co\ittd hide of the bo it 
knew no bounds. As the niaidtii made fur way bii k 
to the palace, !)oarini7 her spcul, th-. y laid an piidjiidi 
for her. Suddenly sprinpjing out upon lit r from biliiod 
a great Inc, they atUuktd her, as she v as p^dim 
through a glade of tin* forest. For all In r ceuiiage and 
skill, Alalanta was no inakli for t\uj pnwtrfiil nieri. 
Mt)no\tT, she was encumbered by tlie heavy skin. 
After a slriiggie she was thrown down, and the bn Ihnii 
prepared it) go oil with Ihetr sjmiL llun, in c!l^pair, 
she called out ‘ Mileager — Mekager h Mtltve^er, though 
some cllslancc oil, htard that cry. At tho sound of tlie 
voice, which he knew at once tor Alalatilrds, he lulled 
to the spot, drawn sword in hand, and fell iipnn hi- 
uiides, as they were making oh with llu spt)ih Ijunung 
willl indignation and reckless as to who thty wire. In 
atfatked tlnm iuriimsly, ami blew them Ixith. 
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Althaea^ his mother, was sitting in her chamber in the 
palace : with her was Cleopatra, Meleager’s wife. Greatly 
did they rejoice in the death of the terrible boar, and 
the undying fame that the prince had won for himself 
by his exploits. In days to come, they said, he would 
rank as a worthy peer to Jason and Heracles, since, 
though so young, lie had already done so much. Althaea 
had but one grief, that Meleager should have given the 
prize to Atalanta. Then as they sat there, a sound of 
wailing and lamentation was heard without. Althaea 
sprang to her feet ; looking forth from the casement 
she saw a piteous sight — the dead bodies of her two 
brotht rs being carried into the palace. At this Althaea 
gave a terrible cry, and calling for an attendant she 
demanded to know how all had happened. 

When she heard that her two brothers had met their 
death at the hands of her son,* and that Meleager had 
slain them on account of Atalanta, Althaea threw herself 
upon her knees and prayed. With her hands she beat 
upon the earth, as she called upon the dread powers of 
the underworld, Hades and Persephone and the Erinyes, 
that walk in darkness, to hear her and avenge her 
brothers’ blood. As her tears flowed down she cried to 
tile Pitiless Ones to bring her son to death. Even as 
she prayed, indeed, the focmen were assembling in the 
north, gathering their men together to attack Calydon. 
Tills Althaea knew not. 

Suddenly she ro^e to her feet, \vhile Cleopatra watched 
her, silent terror at her heart. The tears still glistened 
on her aged cheek, but her eyes were dry. Opening 
a chest that stood by the wrnll, she took from it a large 
box of finely carved sandalwood, stt with ivory, a box 
that Cleopatra harl never teen before, in all the years 
during nliith she had li\ed in the palace. Out of this 
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box Alrtiiea todli n btranc4r objrrt — a lo« of woo 1, port ly 
blackened and < liarred by the Lro, that fine, c^r» y ^ di 
fell from it, as slic lifbd it up. With a -fninef* ^li^i 

terrible smile Althaea look the in her loaod, an i 

going up to the fire that burnt (ui tie hfartli, Ihre-i 
it among the flimirs. llaii slit turned fo flM^pr’lrm 
^ That,' she said, *is the life of my sr.n. A« it 
so \Jli he waste; when it is co!i*!inn d i :ro 'T'* 
his life be ronsumedd die .-dro 1 y i: Ihe ‘ : , 

\Tiere tli( log wa'^ kindling, 1 n ( h op d r i *0 i b r ! 

the story she had In ard of the IdrdL of Melieg r, '' el 
she trembled. 

When Meleager v.as Inil sc\cn days old, his modu r 
lay one evening on her bed, her chamber lit only !/; 
the flickering light of the log lire. As slie Li) tfiiiy -ho 
was suddenly aivarc of the fu'csence in the roofii of Idiree 
strange figures. Women they were, their [#alc farts 
shadowed by heavy, dark hair, and tluir tall forms 
wrapped in mist-like robes of grey and black. One bold 
a distaff, another a scroll, and the third <i pair of 
shears. Iheii Althaea knew that she saw l>Obre htr tlur 
three Fates, the weird sisters who held in their hands 
the threads of life and death, (he lots of good am! e\iL 
And as she gazed at them, hardly believing the wiliiiss 
of her eyes, a voice spoke— which of the sisters uttered 
it she could not tell — saying, ‘ ihxat i=> thy joy, Althaea, 
in the birth of thy son. But pripaxe for sorrow; for it 
is wmiitcn that he shall live no longer than the braiu! 
which now lies smouldering on thy hearth. By its fjrief 
life is the span of hi'C life measured.’ With thc-'C sok rnii 
words the apparitions vanished. Instantly, Althaea 
sprang from her couch, and, without hesitating a nioincnt, 
seiaed the brand from the henrt of the flaming fire. 
In tfic centre it Wvis alrea<Iy glowing red, but at llie 
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tnr! as yet untouched. Smoking and sending forth 
fiery sparks as it was, she carried it swiftly across the 
fooni to \Mierc there stood a fair basin of beaten silver, 
iilled with fresh water. Into this Althaea plunged the 
log, and poured over it more water from the 
over, until the ilame was altogether extinguished. 
1 iit n she iiiJ the charred wood within a costly casket, 
mi 1 la]jt it hidden away, so that none might touch or 
SIC it, as iiir most precious treasure. 

I)i\ oncl hardened as it was after all these years, the 
brand did not at once kindle into flame. While the 
V\u women stood looking at it in the gathering 
(lirkncss, Cleopatra helpless to prevent the fierce old 
woman, tlicre came a great noise of voices without in 
the courtyards ; a hurrying of feet to and fro, and a 
confused bhoiiiing. Steps wmre licard wdthin the palace, 
and a great crying, * Where is Meleager ? where is 
iMcItagcr ? ’ The cries came nearer and nearer. There 
was a knocking at the door, and w'hen it opened men- 
at-arms stood wdthout. 

'Toll us, 0 queen, where wc may find Meleager. 
The Curctes arc upon us ; a great host, greater and more 
dangerous than that w^hich came before, is descending 
from the north. Already their men fill the valleys, and 
Without Meleager we arc helpless and strengthless 
against them.’ 

Althaea looked at the men with wide-open eyes. 
Beft)re she could answer anything, however, there was a 
great shout. 'Meleager! Meleager! here is Meleagerf 
The crowi! that now^ filled the corridors parted, and 
Meleager came through. As she saw” him, Cleopatra 
gave a Irmci cry ; his face wms deathly pale, liis eyes 
burned with the light of fever, and his lips Iwitclied. 
She lliiew lier arms rciund lus ntde and held him fast. 
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1 hen the captaitt-j -p^lj !«> the pirni. aia! lf«M liim 
the news oi till anpi'f><n h of tin nnn.y. 

^ Why slioiilti I hitli?’ tij n rnul ;Jhi4 n 
' IL*'^ not in}’ 1.1 ^ihir n.ir-itd me'' is nnt [he s| ii 
of my life as short ivcii as hf(‘ r»f ^Ir'l i y a 
buriunc^ n!i the health? Why ! I h 

hours in biiitr warfare lor the n tho^ /no 1 . 

betrayed me, and not rat lit r in lue r i oi .n t 
wife With her v ill I .-i ly, mb a 4) /o t M, : 
from me. Already I f< 1 it f hum f / liw v ’ Lnjh 

Althaea said no word. Unly she bt<uid ]>y tiir Ii? aitli 
guarding the log kst any should -^true to piiiik / 
forth, for her heart was bitter against hir stiO. No o.ai 
now, indeed, could have availed to save it, tor the Lro 
was very slowly but suiel> eating it away, i'litu old 
Oeiicus came up to Ids sun ami biggtd Iiii p for hi? 
sake, to save the land <u CaUdun. Ihe holy putbi*. 
came up irum the tuiiple and entreated iinii ; and 
ills sisters came and wound thiir white arms about ins 
knees, imploring him to save the land. But hleleagrr 
said nothing. His burning eyes did not stray froin his 
wife’s face. Towards Altlmea he had nut uucc turned 
his eyes. 

Then Cleopatra stayed her weeping, and sUii dinging 
to his neck she bade him go forth and »puid the I.hI 
hours of his life gloriously, fighting for hi*; kiiicL Siie 
spoke of the woes that ec^me on thovse whose city is 
taken, and the deathless glory that should be bis li he 
saved Calydon from this direful doom. Wiun he hi an! 
her, ^Iclcager threw'' back liis hcafi and set his tectiL 
He kissed Cleopatra once, and then, drawing his swtfrd, 
he wav'cd it ov^er his head, and turning to ihe solrhtri 
gatlicrcd round, called to them to iuilow him. He had 
never led them save to victoi'y; he would lead them to 



\ii.toiy now. Pale and dnunllcss, Cleopatra saw him go 
forth. She licaid the great shout that haded liim^ and 
uatched llic army marching out in battle array, the 
prill? e oil liH \ lute charger at its head. 

On the hear 111 the log was burning brightly. The 
ilaiiK s had penetrated to its core, and nothing now 
(ould lia\L prevented it from being consumed utterly 
a nay. Within a few hours it was burnt out. On the 
hear til there lay a handlul of charred ashes. News came 
to the palace that the invaders had been utterly routed ; 
tlieir army wvts annihilated. There was no longer any 
danger from the men ol the norili. Meleager, fighting 
hi roicaily, had perished, nut by the hand of the enemy, 
but suddenly, mysteriously, as he sat upon his horse, 
he had fallen back, dead. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PILLEROPIION 

When l\ r»cus^ ait uii the heaf! M 1 * % Pit V m i 
\Vudi gu-nhcd forth fill upon dir- pn i, ih lm 
rose lip ac,ain, by the p«Evcr ui ih^s idr n, ' 5 * h? xi T 
btraiic^e niairltn had been di ir, In tlie i-hipe t’\ ) 
immortal creatures, the* (ILiy-^irr of tie 

Sword, and the wing, ( 1 1101*50, p( ^ Pto>us at oner 
soared up into the air on st roiii; radiant pin inn and 
did not rest until, llyinr^ (Air land and S( a In came to 
the Acropolis ot Corinth. 

When the yauth:> of Coiailh d(^iii'.d ti * OxatAih-^- 
^.tccd, they Wire all lir^^d by dtare to capSuia ind 
him, but none knew ho'k\ to do it, fnr tlu wiu^ul lior'^e 
soared up into the air above thur heads, a>sufni a^ any 
one approached him. klosi of them Mff»n tip tin 
enterprise as hopiless. Only one still c aiiuiiul ins 
attempts. This evas Btllerophon, tli ‘ Lima’s son, a stjon 
of the noble house of Aeolus, and fainst and noblest of 
all the youths of Corinth. Ilis longing to possess the 
winged steed left him no rest day or iiiglit. All his 
famil> were famous breeders and tamers of Iiorsts, and 
greatly honoured by Poseidon on that account, G 1 iiiciis, 
the father of Billcrophon, was especially renowned for 
the swiftness of his steeds, whnh indeed led to his end 
in a terrible fashion, for when he AVeiit to lolciis to 
attend the funeral games of Pelia«^ there, lie was thnAvii 
from Ills chariot and torn to pieces by liis (avii maxi u 

M List, after many vain < iforts, Bilkn^plion went to 

^ isee chapter iv. 
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a wise seer and asked him how he might capture Pegasus. 
Pol^ddoSj the seer, advised him to pass the night in 
prayer in the sanctuary of Athene and to entreat her 
help. lie knew that the goddess, who had assisted 
Perseus, was also friendly to this young man, his kins- 
man, since she looked with kindly eye on all heroes 
wlio&e minds were set, like his, on high adventure. 
Bcllcroplion did as Polyidos advised. Towards mid- 
night, he fell asleep in the temple, and in a dream the 
goddess appeared before him. She gave him a golden 
bridle, and bade him, after doing sacrifice to Poseidon, 
go out and capture Pegasus with it. Awaking, Bellero- 
phon followed her instructions, and found the winged 
steed drinking at the fountain of Pcirene. The horse 
let him place the golden bridle in its mouth ; holding 
it, Bcilcrophon leapt upon the creature’s back. At first 
the horse tried to throw him off/ Up, up he soared into 
the high chill air, rearing and caracoling at a dizzy 
height, but Bcllerophon, undaunted, never loosed his 
grip of the bridle, nor could all Pegasus’ rearing unseat 
him from his back. At last the steed recognized its 
master ; it ceased to struggle, and soon the two became 
devoted companions. In Bellcrophon, Pegasus had 
found a hero \vorthy to be his rider ; he carried him 
far and vide o\er land and sea. Thus Bcllerophon saw 
many strange lands and peoples and sights hidden from 
the t^Cb of eoinmon men, and his spirit thrilled as lie 
swept lliruugli the air upon the winged horse, or -was 
admitted, by its means, to take part in wondrous 
advciitiires. lie stood on the slopes of Mount Helicon 
when the daughtirs of Picrus, famed throughout Greece 
for their singing, boabifully challenged the Muses to 
a nmtest with them* First the maidens sang, but" as 
they did so darkness closed around them, as if to hide 
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tiieir vain arrogance. When they ceabcd they vn*c 
transformed into birds, as a punishiuent for tlicir Cf-.r.'* 
celt. Then the Muses began, and at the sound of their 
heavenly voices the light returned, while the heavLii^. 
and the sea and all the woods and rivers -tood siluil to 
listen ill delight. The hill of Helicon itsdl, Ih ^an to 
rise heavenward, transported by the joyous sirro’n , and 
would have moved for ever from its place had not 
Belierophon commanded Pegasus to slop it with a kid: 
of his hoof. Where he struck the iriouiiljiii-side a isair- 
vellous fountain gushed forth, ever afterwards known 
as the fount of Hippocrcnc. To it poets and artists 
came, to drink of the w'onderful whalers, which gave 
inspiration to all who tasted them. 

Not long after this it happened that Bcllen»phon 
slew a certain Corinthian nobleman, wdtli whom he liad 
had a quarrel, and for this crime wms banished from 
his home. First he went to the land of Trotzeii. din re 
Aithra, the daughter of King Aegeus, fell in love w-ith the 
youth, to w^hom the gods had, indeed, granted beauty 
and lovely manhood. Her father consented to the 
wedding, but when all the preparations had been made 
messengers came from Corinth, who told the king of the 
crime for which Belierophon had been banished from his 
native land, and he had to flee from Troezen. 

Sadly then he made his way to Tiryns, win re Prfieliis, 
the king, received him kindly, and made rich sarrilicis 
to the gods, in order that he might be piirifu‘d of Ids sin. 
Proctus liked the young man, and bade him dwx‘11 in 
Tiryns as long as he would. Fair chambers were given 
him at the palace, and at the royal banquets he was 
placed, as the most honoured guest, next to the queen, 
Sthtneboea. From this honour, however, came new 
sorrow to Belierophon. For as Sthcnebuca saw him daily 
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: 3id (jnnuscd villi him, her heart was filled with pity 
tor III-'', - uhit ss and wdli io\c for his fair face. Bcllero” 
plion loved lit r nol^ and shame and indi<^naiion seized 
liHii ^ hen she, the wife of his generous host, one day 
fold him that she was fain to flee wuth him and lea\c 
pp>olus. When she entreated him to kiss her, lie refused, 
"'he was the wife of another, and fair though she was, 
lie io\ ec] her not at all. Her passionate cnircaticb filled 
hiro with disgust, and he spoke bitter words to her. 

1 hen the heart of Stheneboca was filled wdth cruel 
lage, and in her suficiing she resolved that Bcllerophoii 
“iliould suftcr too. She went to her husband and told 
Ima til it Ills guest had barely wronged him m his own 
li Jls, coiling to her, his wife, and asking her to flee 
with him. At first Froetus wished to slay Belierophoii 
outright, but he feared to do this, for many in Tiryns 
lo\ed the youth, and believed that the gods must love 
him since he owned Pegasus, the winged steed. More- 
o\Lr, Bellcrophon was ^till agues! under his roof. Proetus 
thireforc sent him, if on an embassy, to L)cia with 
a message giavai in cypher on a tablet, which he 
\vas to roiney^ to Sthencboca's father, lobates, the king 
there. Belli ropliun set off gladly, for it irked him to 
dwell in the same halls as Stheneboca. Pegasus bore 
him safily to Lymia. When lobates read the message 
Proetus had sent him he looked long at the young man, 
without saying anything of that which the tablet bore, 
llien lie bade Bcilerophon go forth and destroy a 
tcrribh^ maii-Lating monster, that was laying waste the 
land, and had slam all who had gone against it. Tins 
was the Cliimacra, a beast of strange and awful appear- 
iviice, with the head <A a lion, the body of a goat, and 
the long f uils oi a sa'pent for a tail. From its jaws 
li bicaihtd forth living flame .Mounted on Pegasus, 
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Bclleroplion flew over its hcafl and pltn^crM] a 
lance of exceeding strength and sharpness light into 
the fire-breathing mouth of the monster. Then, a-, 
it lay mortally wounded, he came down to earth, and 
advancing upon it sword in hand, slew it with 
fearful wounds. 

After this he came back to King lobatcs, v ho set hurt 
many other direful tasks. He sent him against 111 ^ 
Amazons and the Solymi, but Bdlcrophon rctiirind 
victorious from both expeditions. Then the Ling -ot 
a body of picked Lycian soldiers to lie in ambush ior 
him, as he returned one day. Bdlerophon, however, 
defended himself so well that those of flic soldiers who 
had stood their ground lay dead in heaps afound him, 
while the rest fled. 

Then it seemed clear lobatcs, that the gods did nut 
will the destruction of Bdlcrophon, wdiich Proeius had 
bid him accomplish, lie questioned the young man 
about his origin, and Bdlerophon told him of his parents, 
of the vision in which Athene had appeared to him, 
and of the manner in which she had helped him to 
subdue Pegasus. Then lobatcs showed him Proeius’ 
letter. When Bdlerophon read in it the cruel slander 
which Silieneboea had uttered against him, rage filkd 
his heart. Since he had no love for Stheneboea, ht coiilrf 
neither understand nor forgive her. Her love for him 
seemed to dishonour him in his own esteem ; it oiiciided 
his fierce purity of soul, w^hiie the base manner in wTidi 
she had taken her revenge inspired in him an imjubt 
contempt for all wmmen. lie had never knowm moilier 
or sibier; iiis life had been lonely, and spent in hard 
and dangerous toil. lie judged others harshly, because 
he Bad no understanding of wcakncbses he did not 
share. 
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After readincj the letter he sat silent for some time. 
Wlicti night ranit and lobatcs and ail his household 
slepij lie luountcd upon Pegasus and flew back to Tiryns« 
When Prociua and '^ihentboca heard of his return they 
\verp afraid, and plotted how they might slay him* 
Se\aal da) b passed, howxver, and he did not come to 
Hit palate llien one afternoon, as Stheneboca was 
alone in her ga,rden, she saw o\er her head what 
hji kal like 0 golden cloud. It grew larger and more 
brdliaiit as It came nearer, and soon she saw that it 
wa.'s no cluud, but a white steed, whose wdngs of gold 
and grcui shone dazzling in the sunlight. On it sat 
Belkruphon, his inir hair shining like a cap o' gold, and 
the bit! II pale face she saw nightly in her dreams more 
bcaatiiui e\cii than of old. The horse descended to the 
earth, and Btllcrophon, \aulting from the saddle, came 
tow<irds her, leading it by the bridle, and holding out 
Ills iiaiitl. He did not smile or say anylliing, but motioned 
lo her to climb into the saddle, llicn the heart of 
Stheneboea was hllcd with joy — she thought he had 
conic back to lake her with him, as she had once begged 
him to do. 

Will 11 she w as niouiited he stood beside tier ; she 
waited for him to get uf> behind. Instead he spoke to 
Pegams words that she did not understand, and to her 
aiiiazxniieiit, an amazement which grew into horror, she 
found herself using rapidly into the air. Dcllcroplion 
lied said nrdliing, but his silence was more terrible than 
any words, for now she-* realized that this was his revenge. 
As she rose she saw' him standing slill, with the same 
iiistnilabie cxpiession on his face; soon he was but 
a speck in the distance ; the tow’crs ol the palace, the 
gum trcea c)i the gcudtn, disappeared as Pegasus rt^se. 
lliCii a eiiill air smote her, and she clung trembling to 
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the horse’s neck, for they had passed away from th 
land, and now below she saw the gixen, glistening sea. 
As they came over it the horse began to sink. She 
heard the roaring of the waves, and a cry of agony 
burst from her lips. As if at a signal, Pegasus i eared 
his neck, gathered his legs together, anrl threw her frrmi 
his back. The waves parted for an instant, the foam 
rose a little higher ; Stheneboca was no more. 

Bellcropiion returned to Lycia colder and gra\cr 
than ever. Pic said no word in explanation oi Ins 
absence, and lobatcs did not venture to question him. 
But he now honoured the hero greatly, giving him his 
daughter in marriage, and the half of his rich and fertile 
kingdom to rule over as his domain. The fame of 
Bellcrophon — the man who had captured Pegasus and 
slain the Chimaera— travelled far and wide ; in Corinth 
especially he was honoured as a hero ; but there was 
no peace in his own heart. His wife loved him well, 
and bore him three fair children ; nevertheless he had 
not found happiness. Although so beloved of others, 
his own heart had never knowm love. At night, as he lay 
sleepless, the face of Stheneboca floated before him ; he 
saw her as she had looked on the unhappy day when 
she told him of her guilty love, or as she had gazed 
upon him from the back of Pegasus. Dead, she haunted 
him. He wandered alone over the plain, devouring his 
owm soul, and avoiding the paths of men, and a great 
desire came upon him to rise into the regions of the 
sky, where he might escape from this soiled world and 
mingle freely among the winds and stars that dwelt 
there. So one day he mounted upon Pegasus, and bade 
him soar up and up, ever higher, until the earth dis- 
app*eared entirely from the view, and then still on, 
until they reached the gates of heaven. 
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Bui Zuus savr this he was wrotlij and sent 

a ':^e:idriy te sliny id'yasus. Madthuied by the pain^ the 
rt‘;i,rr*d so violently that Belleroplion was 
throv.Ti. Insm a terriiic height, beyond imagina- 

tion, iie v>.;!.s shiin before he reached the earth. 

r*eg;isus ilew upward to Olynipiis. There he was 
gi'oen a stall in the palace of Zeus, and bore Ids thunder 
o.uu iighliiing on his baci:. 
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None of llic fair young ivj ;Jo; court;-'' (a 

heaven was more beautiful If.ati'u the iwni »;!' the 
lovely daughters of the uM Xcreus. i ia; , 

loved her, and brought her a,vmy iVo;;-! v h .le Iv r ef-.o !-; 
lived, ill Uie palaees in the dejdhs ut tlie t,> dvv'U 
iiiider her proiectiori: and nuiny of tin gods turned dn/'ir 
eyes upon ThetLSj who seenied to gmw in lovehin.v»s 
every day. Tali siic was and fair, wil h anus of a drwn:!: rig 
rounded whiteness, and exquisite little feet, hr.seidun, 
the mighty ruler of IhT' deep, looked upf>n licr !;caut\g 
and longed that siu; might be his ; Zeus liiieo^eh sought 
her love, lint, alas ! for Thetis, it had been fe»reto!d 
at her birth that she siioukl bear a son greater ih.an liis 
father in might and strengtiu Thereloro Zeus decreed 
that she might not wed in lueaven, l)ut m.ust take as 
her husband a mortal man. For this high lion our lee 
chose Pcleiis, lord of loleus, the son of Aeacus, ami 
brother of Telamon. His mother was a daughter of 
Chiron, the wise ecniaur. At first Thetis was most 
unwilling to wed a mortal, and, when Peleus tried to 
clasp her in his arms, siie used the |jo\ver she possessed, 
as a sea-goddess, to change herself first iiitfj fire, then 
into ■water, tliuii into a beast, then into a fi:d'i. ihit: 
Peleus caught her in a cave, to wliidi lie dosed uj> all 
the entrances, and would not let her go. At. last slie 
saw that resistance to the will of Zeus was useless : a-l. 
the same time Feieus’ eager here and keen i]c.tvrnnu,ir 
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iifiii moved her admiration, while his manly beauty 
toiKhfd her hear!. She gave way, and the marriage 
VH <. tlibralerl vrith great pomp in Chiron’s cave on 
!vluuet IMioii. All the gods and goddesses came to the 
weddirgg bnngiiig rare and splendid gifts, among them 
a m iginfu .nt s^-t of armour and weapons forged for 
iHcus by tin* inatililcss skill of Hephaestus. Chiron 
ignt a made from an ash that had grown on 

Mount PCiiun, and Poseidon a pair of immortal steeds, 
Tbdius and Xanthus by name, swift and beautiful as 
the liorsis of the v^.un. As they sat at the feast, Apollo 
an 1 the Ivinas sang of the exploits and sufferings of the 
luro lAkiis, <and ioretold that a son should be born to 
him and his goddtss wife vho should be the greatest 
hero Greece had ever seen, and the fame of his deeds 
biiould be ixmenibcred down the ages. 

Since the gods wished to bring nothing but good to 
the house of Feleus, Eris, the baneful goddess of strife, 
had not !)eui bidden to the feast, for, wherever she 
appeared, discord was sure to follow. Suddenly, when 
the mirth was at its height, she entered, uriperceived by 
most of the guests, and casting on to the banqueting 
table an apple of pure gold, disappeared again as 
suddenly as she had come. On the apple was -written 
lluse words — * For the Fairest,’ 

Immediately the concord and happiness of the assem- 
blage WHS at an end. Eris had done her work. No 
sooiiir did the goddesses sec the golden apple than they 
began to contend among themselves. Aphrodite at once 
dtdarul that the apple must belong to her: the goddess 
of beauty must be the fairest. Athene disputed this ; 
beauty, she said, v as out merely a question of face and 
form; the fa in si was she %vho was most bcautififl in 
soul as well as body, and therefore the apple beiunged 
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to lilt as the <>l \%l/i i ' I . 

llitK lipni) .at. ? f Ii i . . i i ^ 

.ip'l ill ", ivL tliC . li I ; P n 1 Z 4 

b< ili< 1 ju t. 

llitit hi < niLil HU s ''> aul *. i. >\ * ' 

Zi iia f alKZ ior k-ilLii* i , au I ^ a l Ai * ' * 

not be deeided by IL p«'l ^ A , , ^ 

till ju} of lia. :A^:ild i • a a i', « * 

cloud ud b/ un ct ily wio, .^Ht ^ \ 

miibi do^idc t hj r 'di A ^ Os v 

tiioi'e (lv\ At a lorn 4y oliep.e s \, ioii-^k > a ^ i 1 

liib llotLs anionc^ ihr i ur oAua, ' llii^ \ tl i 1 -i 

wooded moupiiain irlopt iAeis Zni-, du j t dy . 1 

judge wbo YVUb the fuiiL-i, Ins, iLe lu « i Ai 

gods, was sent to bear him tla dih n 'M i .ei 1 t ^ 

prepare him for the cunirig oi the OMddi - 

Since his earliest yodlh Tatis lud dv t.it ‘ u Id i. and] 
knew no other home, but, ailhoiiyh h*, km w it u« I, Lt 
was a prince of the royal h nibc of Troy and , n\ 

Priam, the rich lang, wintse fair 1 inds I dil r^m ul /to 

foot of Ida. Pnam had laheiiied the Li? . b 1 1 bt i iu^ 
ills elder brother liihonus had been c irra d et be 1 ) /if 
nymph of the dawn. She fell in lu\e KMlh L ■» be mU, 
and prevailed upon Zeus to proniisc that h. blinalfl Ii\{ 
for ever. She forgot, howc\tr, to tint %lv^ diouLi 
be for ever young. Tithonu^ \va\^il uidir ju' ! oltlip 
until, when he was withered and dried up by i hum 
age, Eos shut him up in horror in a soht ny cluunlh r, 
so that she might not look upon him, Pnam, a uii (aly 
warrior, remained in Troy, and ruled Ihiro uti titi doilli, 
of his father Laomcdoii. lie was famous 
the Greek world on both skks of the IIiikwiHiii, not 
only for his great w’callh, but for the beaut/ and piowt 
of his numerous children. In all he had no kxs iliaii 
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fifty sons and daughters. Now Hecuba, his second wife, 
dreamed, just before her second son was born, that she 
had given birth to a burning brand, which set all Troy 
in flames. When she recounted her dream to Priam he 
called upon the priests, and they told him that when the 
child was born it must perish, for otherwise terrible 
disasters would come upon the land. The infant, who was 
named Alexandros, was therefore taken up to the high 
rocks of Mount Ida, and there left to die of cold and 
hunger. Priam and Hecuba wept for him as dead. Years 
passed. Other fair sons and daughters were born to the 
king and queen, but there was still grief in their hearts for 
the babe that was lost, and even after more than twenty 
years had gone by Priam ordered funeral games to be 
celebrated in his honour. As prize at these games, he 
set the finest bull to be found among all the herds grazing 
on the mountains. 

All the sons of Priam were mighty athletes. Hector 
the eldest, had never been beaten. Great therefore was 
the surprise of every one, when a young shepherd from 
Mount Ida defeated them all in contest after contest, 
and finally won the bull. The angry sons of Priam 
indeed fell upon the youth, and were about to slay him, 
when their sister Cassandra, who was a prophetess, 
inspired by Apollo, rushed down into the arena with 
dishevelled hair. She parted the fighters, and throw- 
ing her arms round the neck of the stranger, declared 
that he was their long mourned brother Alexandros. 
Priam and Hecuba received their son with joy, and he 
recounted to them the story of his life. The shepherd 
who had brought him and called him by the name he 
bore, Paris, had told him that he had found him, as an 
infant, in the lair of a shc-bcar, in a part of the moui^tain 
to which few ever penetrated. The wild creature had 
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cherished the thild tendicrh/ with L r ; 
several da} s. tin Mount hhi tli* n P. n u , A.: 

and stroii: 4 , taidiii <4 his iloiks. IL Mf : n . ^ n 

Ocnonc, a "racious n\tr ny?nplij , n<l niR. h . Li h .d 
found him dwelhnt^ in p* rlcet ha\u.' - mi * h 
called him at the lii^h biliud of Z j , t ; d . i A 
strife of the three c;)ddc&sc5 At . n 
midnoorij when all th>. ' vy du' * r fir ^ \ \ 

Hermes came to Paris, an I !i h* ^ t ; A • ai 
a deep glade on the iiiounlam-" d? Llif *M " - ’ At 
on the smooth sward, shaded hy llu f i,l pen t: t 
Paris came, clad in his rough sht pherd's garb, I L(‘ I ip tol 
skin over his shoulder, a youth so beautiful and fail nf 
grace that, even in that magnificent cooipany, he s( <1 
no wise abashed or ill at lann Only vlan, at ilirri< 
bidding, he raised his eyes to the three glorious ' od ]c 
standing before him on the green ss.^i-rd, aoi mg He* 
sweet-smelling flow’crs, he bowed his fuad for a inoim up 
dazzled by the radiance divine. Then, lir>idiiig out 
the golden apple in his hand, he rai»ed his ^y*^ mce 
more and looked from one to the other, Al tbil, Iv 
whom he knew" to be Hera, because hy her side Iht re 
stood the white peacock, opened her lips and told him 
that she could give him great possessions, wuilth, and 
the power that all men desired, if he gave the appli to 
her, Paris listened, turning the golden, fiiiii over and 
over in his hand. When she had ended, Alliuie sleppui 
forward, clad in dazzling armour, her ow! upon her slimld, 
and, turning her dear blue-grey eyes upon him, slif; 
offered him glory and renown, to be %von by mighty 
deeds and wise courage, rather than the easy bunt that 
came from great possessions ; she would make liiiii a liiro 
glorious through the Greek wrorid. 

She ceased, and Paris became aware of a diliuoiis 

I 2 
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fragrancCj sweeter than roses or violets. Aphrodite 
stood by his side, all her golden hair unbound and 
thrown back from her lovely face. She smiled upon him, 
and he felt her irresistible might. ‘ I she murmured, 

' offer 3mu not power or fame, but the love of the most 
beautiful woman in the world, whom I will give you 
for your wife.^ . . . 

Thereupon Paris gave her the apple. For him, how- 
ever, the choice brought no good fortune. Aphrodite’s 
favours were often fatal gifts, and so it was with him ; 
while the wrath of Hera and Athene brought bitter ruin 
on all his royal race. Ocnone wept bitterly, but her 
tears moved him not. He was resolved to set forth in 
search of the most beautiful woman in the world, pro- 
mised him by Aphrodite. Paying no heed to Oenone’s 
desolate cry he left his mountains and went down to 
Troy. There lie look part in the games, and so was 
recognized by Cassandra as the lost prince Alexaiidrob. 

In Troy, however, he tarried no long lime. Soon he 
set sail from there, and, guided by Aphrodite, he reached 
the kingdom of Sparta, and came to the house of Mene- 
laus. There, so soon as his eyes fell upon the wife of 
Menelaus, he knew that he had come to the end of his 
quest. For PIclen was indeed the marvel of all Greece; 
so beautiful was she that no man could look upon her 
and not be moved. She was a being apart, unlike all 
other women. Plelen had grown up in Sparta, in the 
house of Tyndareus the king, with her sister Clytem- 
naeslra, and her twin brothers Castor and Polydeuces; 
but all me 11 knew that Leda the queen had been visited 
by Zeus, who came to her in the guise of a swan, and 
that Zeus himself was the father of Helen and of Poly- 
deuces, who, unlike his brother Castor, was immortal. 
Clyieniiiacstra w'as handsome and stately beyond most 




Venus of Melos 
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womcrij but in Helen’s charm and beauty there was 
something more than mortal. When she grew up, lovers 
came from all parts of Greece to sue for her hand. As 
many as thirty or more came. The old King Tyndareus 
was much perplexed, for he feared the wrath of those 
that were not chosen. Odysseus, w^ho was among the 
suitors, advised him to make each wooer swxar that 
he would stand loyally by the lucky man, whomsoever 
he might be, and then let Helen choose as she would. 
Tyndareus acted on this counsel, and Helen chose 
Mcnclaus. Mcnclaus, wdth his brother Agamemnon, 
had fled from their home in Mycenae after the horrible 
death of their father Atreus,^ and taken refuge in 
Sparta. There they abode until Agamemnon, who had 
married Clylcmnac^jtra, collected a power and recon- 
quered Mycenae, where he ruled in great state, the 
richest and most powerful king' in Greece, while his 
brother Menelaiis ruled in Sparta with Helen, after the 
death of old King Tyndareus. So they dwelt happily, 
despite the curse that rested on the house of Atreus, 
until Paris came sailing over the sea. 

With him came woe and shame and misery for all, 
to last through more than twenty weary years. But 
none knew it. Mcnclaus welcomed his guest right 
royally, and w^hen, after some days had passed, he had 
to go away on matters of state, he bade his wife treat 
the son of Priam in all ways as a most honoured friend. 
In all this Aphrodite was at work. And now that the 
two were left alone together, the end was not far off. 

When Lienelaus returned he found his house deserted. 
Paris had sailed away in the ship in wdiich he had come, 
and with him had gone the false Helen, taking her 
servants and her treasures. In vain he paced from ropm 
* See cliapter xi. 
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to room; nothing reinfiincd but tho r,f : t r, 

which 'were now liafeful to him, liko all io 

the house, because tluy broiiglit M\stby b ui?, * 

him, as vividly ns the dnan^s that \idb I Id: i lu tb ‘ 
night. Soon his iiiisuy \\ shar|K ru ! 1 1 a io n * a 4^ r. 

He heard that Paris and Ihka harl s-' h aT ' I foi o 

time on the island of Cranac, re ry iwd e'li 
and that now they ware in Tree-, widJn llu‘ y h * t 
Priam, the father of his f dlbl« g’lL'^b 

Then Menclaus swore that he g t fkt u I ; I:, 

willing or unwilling. At oiirr^ fore ho goi i . 1y 

a swift ship, and set sail for Tioy. Willi lihu he ( : 

Odysseus, renowmed throughout (irttce for lii> wi-due 
in counsel and his persuasi\e tongue. But ihdr txpedi- 
tion was vain. 

The Trojans mockc<l their iiisl claitiH PaiH n fii-, d 
to give Helen up. In the night, the liousc w hirt» lu 1 iu> 
and Odysseus lay wms treaclnrously affafk<H, and flu y 
escaped to their vessel with diificulty. llicn hltntpiiss 
swore an oath, and called the gods to wuliu'^s, that lu- 
would not rest, night and cla\g until he had w*»u bod: 
his wdfe and taken vengeance on ihxris and all hi-, li hisc, 
for the wrong that had been done fiini. Sinre the 
Trojans refused to listen to the claims of justice flicy 
should be compelled to bend to force. 

Agamemnon felt the WTongs of Afenciaiis as k^'-'cnly 
as though they were his owm ; and the two brothtu'S 
summoned all the chiefs of might and renowned lie rues 
in Greece to take part in an expedition against Trr*y. 
Not one of them refused. First, they called upf^n 
Odysseus, king of Ithaca, and he came at cuife when 
Agamemnon and Menclaus called, leaving liis yoimg 
wife Penelope, the beautiful niece of Tyiidartus, and 
his little son Tciemachus, who w^as but an infant ; lie 
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came, althmi^di his heart was heavy within him, because 
(ji tlic oracle vliich had told him that twenty years 
would pass before he saw wife and child again : and he 
brought him the men of Ithaca and the sur- 

rom. ding ibkinds, in tW( Ivc well-bcnchcd ships. And the 
goddess Athene, who loved Odysseus dearly, was well 
pleased when she saw him set forth, for she knew that, 
though he must undergo grievous trouble and many 
} ears wandering over the sea, yet he should win immortal 
renown, and should do great harm to the Trojans, with 
whom she was wroth for Paris’s fault. For there was no 
mrni in all the Grecian host so keen of wit as Odysseus. 
Prave he was in the field, and in the council chamber 
he surpassed all men save Nestor, Nestor, king of 
Pylos in IHc^scnia, joined the expedition, in spite of his 
grcTii age. With his son Antilochus, \vho had once sought 
the hand of Helen, he came, at the head of ninety ships. 
Agameiiinoii and all the host dearly loved the old man. 
In spite of his years and white hairs, his courage was 
that of a young man, and his wisdom, justice, and 
eloquence made all turn to him in every difficulty. 

Then Jit the request of Agamemnon, Nestor and 
Odysseus went to the halls of Pcleus in lolcus to ask 
Pekus’ son Achilles lo take part in the expedition. 
Tills Avas the cdiild of vvhose great deeds to come Apollo 
and the Muses had sung at the marriage feast of Pcleus 
and I he goddess Thetis. To Thetis it was a great grief 
to think that her dear son was mortal, and must in time 
grow old and die, while she lived on. So she tried every 
nuxins in her power by which to safeguard him. By 
(lipping him in the waters of the river Styx, she made 
Idol proof against human weapons. Only in the heel 
could he be wounded, for Thetis had held him by fhe 
heel in order tu dip him in the water. By day she 
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anointed him with ambrosiaj and at ni^dil -lii h^’ I*! In i 
in the hrCj in order that the mortal part ol him n.n,!/ 
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and due to himself, he was e([ualiy dear as to the ri^lit > 
of others. His temper wns hosty, hut gerierou.5 lo 
a fault, even to an enemy. His failinja- vtiv tliose of 
a great nature, not of a small one. 

Nestor and Odysseus had only to tell Aciiilies oi what 
w^as being planned ; he was eager to start at oiiec. \\ il it 
him came Patrodus, son of Menoctius, his inseparahlci 
companion and brothcr-in-arms. The tvm young nun 
loved each other dearly; their friendship had iie\i*r 
been broken by any quarrel or jealousy, 

A mighty host was now assembling, and all the most 
famous leaders and kings in Greece gathered with nimi 
and ships. BTom Argos came Tydeus* son Dionicdcs, 
dear to Athene, accompanied by his trusty €oiisi\iclt> 
Stlienclus and Euryalus, and bringing with him eighty 
ships. From Salamis came Ajax, son of Telainon, and 
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cousin to Achilles, bringing twelve ships, and from 
Locris, Ajax, son of Oilcus, bringing forty. Ajax, son 
of Telamon, was a man of mighty strength and stature, 
towering head and shoulders above all the rest, even 
above x\cliilles ; thus he was always known as Ajax 
the greater, while the Locrian Ajax, specially distin- 
guished for his swiftness of foot, was known as Ajax 
the lesser. From Crete came Idomcneus, son of Deu- 
calion, who had been one of lielcn’s suitors. He brought 
eighty ships. Among other renowned heroes was Philoc- 
tetes, king of the Malians in Oeta, who had inherited 
from his father Poeas the bow and arrows of Heracles. 

In the harbour of AuHs the vast host mustered, seven 
hundred and cighty-six ships and a hundred thousand 
men strong. Some of the ships were painted black, 
others red, all were well manned with strong and skilful 
rowers, and stored with munition of war. Over all 
Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, was chosen leader ; 
he brought the largest contingent of ships, for he had 
one hundred under his own command, as well as sixty 
which he lent to the Arcadians. 

Before the start was made, sacrifice was offered to 
the gods. The altar had been set near a spring, under 
a spreading plane tree. There, round about the spring, 
the Greeks were offering fair hecatombs to the gods, 
when suddenly a portent was seen. A terrible snake, 
blood-red on the back, sprang out from beneath the 
altar, and darted up the plane tree. There, upon the 
highest branch, a brood of eight young sparrows was 
nestling beneath the leaves. With the speed of lightning, 
the serpent had seized the nest, swallowed the nestlings, 
and caught the mother bird, on the wing, as she circled 
above him screeching. Then, while all who looked on 
stood and marvelled, they saw the snake itself turned 
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to stone. Caichas, the beer of the host, bade L 

of good chccfj for the omen signified lliat the ej“ 1 

last nine years— one for each of the birds— but in. !h 
tenth the long-haired Arlia^ans \v< uhl fake ih. aM ■» 
wayed city of Troy. Already the lielpLi^ pri 
had promised Agamemnon bucces-:,, tcTJng liiin *k'P 
Troy would fall when the best cd t!i ' i pi xr k. di. 

So they set forth. At Lemnos, \ licr3 t!n\ I at ii? fc* 
water, Philoctetes was bitten by a poi^'snfu- ar 

the stencil from liis wound was so i.fjrribie 'At if w ^ ■ 3 
advised that lie should bo left on the i.sbind. Dt^pilo 
rhiloctctes’ entreatieSj this was dun*; he wri-> ixd 
behind. The fleet proceeded on its way, but sotiti 
•wards a fearful storm arose, and they were driven !).»rk 
to Aulis. There a deadly calm {(*11. Day aftir d ly r.u 
wind blew to swell their sails, and lor all tluir inipat ?\ nfV‘ 
they could not go on. \Viien Caichas wa- ninsuiltd, he 
declared that the godde&s Arieuiis was wroth with 
Agamemnon. In the year of the birth of his daugliter 
Iphigenia he had promised to sacrilh e to the g^H!d(‘^s 
the fairest thing the year brought forth. When Ifie 
lovely child was born, however, he had failed to keip 
his vow. Again, he had drawm down her anger hy kill- 
ing a hind that was sacred to her. Now Artemis could 
only be appeased by the sacrifice promised her l)idore ; 
Iphigenia must die. 

At first Agamemnon refused the unnatural sacrifice 
demanded of him. But as the days passed on ami tlic 
men clamoured, Menelaus came to him and begged liini 
to put the good of the great host assembled there, and 
the purpose for wdiich they were gathered, before liis 
own feelings. Agamemnon at last gave way. lie bent 
to Blytemnestra a message bidding her send llieir 
daughter to be betrothed to Achilles. In due course 
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Ipliigcnia arrivcdj and the terrible deed wa,s accom- 
plished, 

A IVivoiiiin^ biceze sprang upj and the fleet setting 
sail again at la A, reached the Troad without mishap. 
An oracle had said that the first man to land would be 
the fust to f ill. Protesilaus heroically sprang on to the 
sandy thus devoting his iiie for his country. So great was 
the distress of his wife, Laodamia, daughter of Acastus, 
that the gods gave her back her husband for three hours 
of life, and after that she joined him in the underworld. 

The embassy sent by the Greeks to Priam to demand 
Hek n’s surrender w’-as rejected, although lielen herself, 
foicsecingcvil to come, woas willing to return; and although 
Antenor, bi other ol Hecuba, urged the Trojans not to 
risk certain destruction at the hands of the army now 
assembled before their gates, an army which out- 
numbered their own as ten to one. 

llic war therefore began. The Trojan army was led 
by Hector, Priam’s eldest son, a mighty hero, dear to 
Apollo, w'ho watched over and defended him. Priam 
himself, now in extreme old age, left the army to his 
sons and their brave allies, led by heroes such as Aeneas, 
Giaiicus, and Sarpedon. Yet there ^Yere many in the 
citadel who looked askance on Helen, and hated her 
for all the trouble she had caused and wms to cause 
in the future, and she, seeing their dark looks, and 
wi'ary of Paris, w^ho seemed to her weak and cow^ardly 
when siic compared him to Menelaus and his brother, 
wms often fain to return to Sparta. Priam alone did 
not blame her ior all the e\ils of the war. The war, he 
saw, came about not by her sin solely, but by the will 
of the gods; and gorH took pait in it. Aphrodite stood 
on iiie Trojan side for the srLe of Paris, whom she loved, 
Apollo guarded Hector, and fought against the Greeks, 
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because of his deep ihr- La:*. <n AJr 

Against them there stood Ilaa, Alhan , 11 \ 

protectors emd hclpris of lli. invudui-j A‘ ii j n u 
Although the Trojans v ere iiiiuh 1 va r m u b ^ 
than the Greeks, thtir city v huih rouudi v : I I i 
and poweiful walls, so that the bs ug a f.' i 
come nigh them. From thaj ,, rt . r j .d 

keep a host at bay, or, if tlr^y Uiade a ads A f ( e 
swiftly retreat behind th?.m and the- ' oul f. 
danger. Hov\cvcr often the G:m1s imjA -u « 1 i 
tempting the besieged to come out Jiito the ««pa> fund, 
they never stayed the fortune of a pitGnd Lattla b;d 
betook themsehes again to tlicir walls, os v^f.n as tlie 
fortune of w^-ar appeared to be going agaiiiot tlnm. 
Moreover, while Troy wms wdl supplied with food and 
materials of war, and able to get supplies as ucual iVinn 
the merchants, who brought their good^b m, loss tlip 
promontory under the very w^alls of the town, in onk r 
to avoid the stormy sea passage round it, the GraLa 
had to forage all over the country and make expeditions, 
both by land and sea, in search of food. In all tlu^e 
expeditions Achilles was their principal kada. Him 
the Trojans dreaded above all the other Achaeaiio. 
Under his leadership eleven inland and twelve sea-coosi 
towns were destroyed, and the country round Troy was 
ravaged from end to end. 

Still, the years went on and Troy stood, seemingly 
impregnable. Nine years passed thus, and the tenth 
began. Many of the Greeks began to be weary, to long 
for their wives and homes, and to fear that wlicn they 
did at last return to Greece they would find all things in 
confusion there. The soldiers complained that onewomaii 
w’'a» not worth all that they had to endure. Ten years 
had already gone by, and Troy stood as strong as ever* 
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THE TROJAN WAR. II 

The complaints of the soldiers at the endless cam- 
paign became loud and bitter when, at the beginning 
of the tenth year of the war a dreadful pestilence fell 
upon the host. First the mules and dogs perished, then 
the men sickened and died, until all along the Greek 
encampments the pyres of the dead burned continually. 
On the tenth day from the outbreak of the plague 
Agamemnon summoned an assembly of the host, and 
in their presence called on the soothsayers and inter- 
preters of dreams — -since dreams too came from Zeus— 
and asked them why the hand^of a god was so heavy 
on the Acliaeans. Then Calchas rose and said that 
Apollo was wasting the host with shafts of fell disease, 
shot from his silver bow, because of the despite which 
Agamemnon had done to his priest. A short time 
before Chryseis, a fair damsel, had been carried off from 
the sack of a Trojan townlct by the king, who kept her 
as a slave in his tent. Although her father Chryses 
came in the garb of a priest of Apollo, with his sacred 
staff in his hand and the fillet that marked his office on 
his head, and offered to pay a rich ransom, if the king 
would restore him his daughter, Agamemnon had driven 
him away with scorn, paying no heed to the staff and 
fillet of the god. 

When Calchas had spoken, Achilles rose and urged 
Agamemnon to give up the maiden, and save the host 
from the disease that wasted them away. Then Aga- 
memnon was very wroth, declaring that Chryseis Vas 
become dear to him. If he were to give up his prize, 
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lie said, then he must re<'ci\e in 4 th .e 

allotted to bonic other hero. Ihu*,^ c.it«r ( hi\ * h,i 
been sent back in a black ship, with a In r itMuib (d 5 jr 
oxen thcreiiij and saciifitt had been duly d m 1 > Ap . ^ 
throughout the host, and prayers ma !*' b> u th.t 

the scourge of fevxr might be n mov n, A., nr on 
addressed Adiillcs, and said that snic* ( at' e h A I 
taken awny from him he should go to iL b. a o^ \ ^ i 
and take from it the captnt In h A v,nn \ hi j L t 
the town of IJrisa, the foir-Inirtd gal ft! . i , H 
the leader of the ho»t, and lu^ -poil na /ui n dt ih i 
lightly be taken from him, he said. 

Then Would Achillcb ha\c atta<"ktd him and pre- 
vented this, but the goddess Atlunc, who kevc^d In i 
dearly, appealed to him with a Urribh lijd in her guy 
eyes, and she stayed his hand. Achilles obt >ul ; Itamri ; 
the assembly he returned to where hi' own men 
encamped. When the messengers came to fake 
from his tent, he lei her go, but at the same finic he 
swore to Agamemnon that a day would come whui 
longing for Achilles should conic upon the suns of the 
Achaeans one and all, and that then Agamemnon should 
in no wise avail to save them, for all Ills grief, wlun 
multitudes fell dying before man-siaynig Hector. W hi a 
Briseis was gone, Achilles \vent down to the la aeh of 
the grey sea, and there he called upon liis mother Timlu, 
and she came up to him and wept over the wrong tint 
had been done her son, the more that she knew that 
no length of days was in store for him. At tlu‘ same 
time she promised that Zeus would not give victory to 
the Achaeans until they called again on Achilles for 
help ; meantime the Trojans should press them hard, 
even to their encampments, in his absence. 

And so it came to pass. For Achilles withdrew to his 
tent, because of the wrong that had been done him, 
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although all the time his heart yearned for the 
Iherc he stayed vdth PatrucliiSj and his men 
by their hfty well-bcnched ships, or wandcrcc 
and IhillitT about the camp, or sported by the s 
with cpioits and o,rchery, while the horses, eaci 
Ills own chariot, stood idle, champing clover and 
of the marsh. 

Alcan lime the Trojans, much encouraged by tli 
ledge of the pestilence which ravaged the Grc' 
now sallied forth from the citadel and offered 
With a mighty clamour and shouting they can 
and the Achacans marched on to meet them, foi 
dream had conic to Agamemnon from Zeus, 
him lead his men out to the fray. 

Then Helen left the great purple web that 
weaving in Priam’s halls, and came and stood 
women on the battlements of Tfoy, to look do^ 
the hosts. As she looked, a tear fell from her eye 
they saw her pass, the Trojan elders, who sa 
halls, said, one to another, though they hated 
the evil she had brought to pass, that it wo 
wmnder that Trojans and Achacans should for 
suffer grievous harms because of such a w'omaii 
w^as marvellously like in face to the immortal gc 

Meantime, at Hector’s suggestion, the hosts a 
a truce, wdiile Paris and Menelaus fought a single 
by the result of w^hich they agreed to abide, 
conquered, Helen and her treasures should rc 
Troy, w’hilc the Greeks sailed home again ; if 
should return to Menelaus, bringing her treasu 
her. 

So they fought, and Alenclaus conquered. I 
upon the ground, and wmuld have perished by tJ 
of Atreus’ son. But Aphrodite saw her favou 
and in a cloud she swmpt down upon the field anc 
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liini oif, leaviiK^ in Akiulni-’ K,ual on.y hR n * ^ 
helmet, while she ])ore him iniu IVry I . IIA* « li .n.h r. 
llicn did the Trojciiis \ioIale the |m.* R fnr wad- 
mcninon claimed the vietory fur hh brofaf r, Ir ; , 
named rcUid.irus shot at him v. iha en .*rr mm 
wounded liiinj thoi^jh not detrl} ; ’ hh-d -in* , • , 

Madraon, soon slanihed the h«>w of I A * <1. 

Ihcn in right eariiiist the haf'’*'* h^ d/ . /i , '' 

the heroes none dhtiugiiishul Inim-A.: ^ "i h 

Dionicdes. Athene .^innd by his .dtle, ard ] ii A 1 
ilainc unwearied from his Ik luut and she^ld, wa I Im 
slew many of tiic lVoj,m kniglds, and e^mi. w.en.dt ! 
Aphrodite and Ares when they j<mied lln^ haifit tli.,- 
guised as Trojans, hi one dVojan, hoo\cvi.r,, he } u iri 
a friend to whom Ids liouse w.o bound liy old t:. oj 
hospitality, and they stayed t!u ir s'uurdiS and eL|.,|H*d 
hands. This was Glaucus, gre.ndson <»! Ih. iieropir -'O. 
In years lung past Oincus, iallier of DioniedeA An: 
Tydeus, had entertained Belierophon in his ludl rind 
kept him twenty days. 

So fatal was the \alour of I domedes^ tiiat Ih elor v*a rl 
into the citadel and bade his inoiiur takt‘ the umiiui 
to the temple of Athene and offer her fair sacrifices, tli d 
she might hold him back somewhat, llieti he went to 
summon Paris to come out to the fight. Small hr%e 
had he for him - indeed, he cric<l, ‘Would that tiie 
earth forthwith might swallow him up. 1 he Olympi iii 
fostered him to be a sore bane to the Trojans aritl to 
great-hearted Priam, and to FTiam’s sons. If 1 but aw 
him going down to the gates of death, then might 
I deem that niy heart had forgotten its sorrow d And 
Helen too reproached Paris, but he seemed to heed not 
at ail the reproaches of his wife and his hndlicr. TIku 
Hector went up to his own house, and there he tof^k 
farewell oi his dear wife Aiidrunudie, and of liis lilUc 
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CHAPTER I 


GODS AND HEROES 

In this book will bo found a few of the krHo,n 

to every Greek and haiidcd dovn fruxii Ldiitr bi s« ii, 
generation after generation, with llie lu.lp of bar U ami 
poets, painters, and sculpt<iib. It ib the uerk (>1 the 
poets and craftsmen that has prtserxefi f >r iib tlie give.! 
stories of early times, and we want to know the sloriis 
not only because they arc very beautiful and nitcne^iing 
in thcnisclvcs, but because the Greek aiiistb have used 
them, and left us wonderful masterpieces based upon 
them, and because so much of Greek history and Greek 
religion is contained in them. 

Whenever Greeks gathered together, whether llity 
assembled to celebrate some festival, such as a wedding 
or a funeral or a ser\ico to the gods, or merdy met to 
enjoy food and drink and talk, their chief joy was in 
the songs and stories of the minstrels. At every sudi 
meeting the bard avas present. Before the iiivcritioii (jf 
writing, before men knew any way of preserving I he 
stories of their past, cither graving on stones or setting 
down in books, the songs of the bards wire the only 
form of history. Each bard handed on to his diilfircn 
or pupils the stories he himself had sung, and as tlicy 
in their turn went about the country from [dace to 
place, they added to and enriched their lays. In this 
\yay the tales grew from geniralion to gincration. New 
verses were for ever being added : a bit was put in 
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here, another bit there, to suit each particular district 
or village. 

Soon the craftsmen began to help the bards. They 
made pictures of the favourite persons and incidents in 
the lays ; sometimes they carved them in stone ; more 
often they decorated shields and helmets with them, or 
the vessels of clay that were used each day in the 
house. 

Thus, although we know none of the stories in their 
earliest forms, they can still tell us much of what the 
Greeks tlicnisclvcs believed about their own early 
history. Out of them Greek art grew up. In painting, 
s( ulpture, and poetry, the material comes from the 
Icgendb ; no one can fully enjoy Greek art unless the 
stories of the gods and heroes have sunk into his mind. 
Moreovir, the vholc world, all the generation^k that 
have conic after the Greeks, has drawn inspiration 
from Greek poetry and Greek sculpture, and found 
there and in the legends which the arts illustrate 
a source of ever-new beauty. Many of the stories are 
indeed common to all races, and appear in slightly 
different forms in north and south, east and west ; but 
the forms that the Greeks gave them have a wonder of 
their own. 

To the Greeks themselves, however, and to the Romans 
after them, the legends, of vhich this book contains 
a handful, meant more than so many beautiful and 
fascinating talcs. Like the stories in the Old Testament, 
they contained the early history and the religion of 
those who listened to them. 

As far as the history goes, wc know now that only 
a siiial! portion of the legends in the form we have 
them can be looked upon as absolutely true. At th^ 
same time, they can often help us to come near to what 
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may have happened, and very near to what tlie Greeks 
themselves believed to have happened. 

We know now that civilized peoples lived in Crde 
and on the Trojan mainland five or six hundred years 
before any recorded history, before the earliest w ritten 
tales. This we have learned from excavation. Ruins 
of magnificent palaces, works of art, weapons of an 
advanced kind, every proof of civilized life, have been 
dug up : at Troy, for example, six cities have been 
traced, one on top of the other. But we ha\c little 
certain knowledge of what happened in the centuries 
between this buried Greek civilization and the Greek 
civilization that wx know from history and art. 1 here 
is a great gap, a gap of six hundred years. This gap is 
filled up by the legends with amazing tales of mighty 
heroes md tremendous wars. In reality we may guess 
that it was filled with pretty constant fighting. It was 
the time of the great wandering of peoples : and the 
fortress cities on the islands and the mainland must 
have resisted the barbarian hordes that swept dowm 
upon them in wave after wave from the north, until 
the original dwellers on the soil were dispossessed and 
overcome by the invaders. The first inhabitants of 
Greece of whom we know belonged to differing races, 
according as they dwelt among the mountains or by 
the shore : but they were all small dark men, and alike 
in their habits. They all clad themselves in skins when 
they went out to fight, and carried shields of leather. 
The invaders, on the other hand, were tall fair-haired 
blue-eyed men, armed with iron weapons, and carrying 
round metal shields. They brought with them their 
own speech, their own ways, their own stories, and their 
owi]^ religion. They were the Achaeans. The dwellers 
on the soil whom they overcame, and over whom they 
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ruitd, although they did not drive them out, were the 
rilmeioiis Now the storic.-^ uc know arc all Achaean 
slorjf.b : the history th^y record is their history : the 
riligicni is the religion they brought with thtni and set 
up above the beliefs of the old relasgians. 

hur, as has already been said, few of the legends in 
the shape in which we know them, belong to the very 
(vriy age of Greece. They have come down to us only 
ill liicj form that was given them first by the most 
famous of the bards, Homer and Hesiod, and second, 
by the great poets who wrote four or five centuries 
after tlomer, in the great age ut Greek history. Hesiod 
and Humer themselves come laic in the history of 
n ligion. They tdl us little about the beliefs of the 
earliest inhabitants of Greece, nor can \vc take their 
religion as being quite that of the ordinary mai\ of their 
own day or later, for the ordinary man still held to 
many primitive id< as and vague beliefs of which Homer 
says nothing. Religion existed in Greece before the 
Achaeaiis came with their gods, and that same wmrship 
went on existing long aflcrw^ards, side by side with the 
new gods, in the mind of the ordinary man. Wc have 
to remember this, in order to understand some things 
about the gods as they appear in the legends, that 
strike us as strange. 

The Pdasgiaiis, like most very primitive peoples, 
belit\ed that mysterious spirits were all about them. 
At first these spirilb had no form : soon they began to 
tliiiik they dwelt under the earth and in all the natural 
objects men saw about tiiem : in trees and stones, in 
Tunning vater, in the rocks and the soil on which they 
trod. Many of the spirits were angry, fearful things, 
mwer iiaiiud or clearly known: but there were ^ood 
spirits too. The bad spirits could be kept away and 
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tlie good made more friendly, by offerings and prayers, 
rendered in certain places. So while they feared the 
chill night, and all the things oi night and darkness and 
the underground world, men worshipped the clear sky 
and the sun which gave light and warmth. They 
prayed to the earth to bring forth fruits and crops in 
due season; and those among the mountains or by the 
sea prayed to the winds to give them fair weather. 
Thus, gradually, although the spirits were nameless, 
men began to think of some of them in more or less 
human forms, especially of tlic good spirits, for the 
dreaded powers of evil remained shapeless and in- 
describable. The stones before which people bowed in 
prayer and worship began to be carved in human shape. 
Instead of worshipping the stone itself they thought of 
it as the, image, the sign of some good spirit. So when 
men prayed for wind they began to picture to them- 
selves a wind- god who would blow fair gales if he were 
pleased with them. Next, names were given to the 
greater spirits. The earliest names were learned from 
Eastern travellers and merchants, men from Egypt and 
Phoenicia, wdio came to Greece in trading vessels, and 
spoke of the gods and goddesses to whom they prayed. 

Into the midst of these changing beliefs came the 
Achaeans, and they brought with them their own gods 
from the north, joyous like themselves, and dwelling 
not in the chill underground like the nameless spirits 
of evil dreaded by the Pelasgians, but in the shining 
sky. 

So time passed on, and the great bards found the 
people of Greece worshipping a crowd of gods, under 
many different names : gods of the earth and of the 
sky,%of the sea, the rivers and the mountains, gods of 
war and husbandry, of music and dancing, of love and 
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hate. What they did then was in course of many 
giiiiiatioiis to weave Irtgctlicr stories which were passed 
t)!i from hard to bard until, in the form which Homer 
gives tiicm, the crowd of nameless gods has gradually 
shaped itself into a few commanding figures, known to 
all by common names and worshipped everywhere as 
the givers of all good things. At the same time the 
poets built up a story of how these gods came to rule 
the world in which men lived, and how that world 
itself and the men dwelling in it came to be. 

The earliest writers whose works have come down to 
us tell that in the beginning there was chaos : a dark 
nothingness and confusion, in which the seeds of things 
were all mingled together. Then chaos parted into 
night and day, darkness and light, and they, mingling 
in their turn, created the earth. Then Gai^, for so 
mother earth, the vast woman goddess was called, 
mated with Uranus, the heaven overhead, and among 
their children were the brood of Titans, six sons and six 
daughters. The Titans were vast, immortal beings of 
immense strength and supernatural powers. Akin to 
them, but less in might, were the Cyclopes, enormous men 
with bill a single eye, placed in the middle of the fore- 
head. Fearing lest his children should overthrow his 
power, Uranus aliow'ed none of them to see the light, 
l)iit concealed them in the underground depths as soon 
as they were born. Gaia w^as enraged to see her children 
treated thus, and at last she stirred them to revolt 
against their father under the leadership of Cronus, the 
youngest, to wliom she gave a sickle. With this weapon 
he wounded his father and thus succeeded in over- 
throwing his power. Where the blood of the injured 
Uranus fell upon the ground, giants sprang up, anc^the 
mysterious avenging goddesses called the Erinyes. They 
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were winged creatures in female shape, with snakes 
entwined in their locks and round their bodies, wlio 
for ever after pursued and tormented, even after death, 
those who sinned against their blood-relalions. Bui 
from the drops of the gore of Uranus which fell into 
the sea there was created a goddess of marvellous and 
adorable loveliness, the most beautiful thing upon the 
earth. None could look upon her and not love her. 
Fair breezes bore her to the Cyprian shore, balanced 
upon a shell. This was Aphrodite, the goddess born of 
the foam. 

Cronus now ruled in fear, for he had been mysteriously 
warned that one of his children should be greater than 
he, and overthrow him as he had overthrown Uranus. 
One by one he slew his children in the hour of their 
birth : 4intil when Zeus was born, Rhea, his mother, 
saved him by putting a stone in his place. Then she 
hid the infant in a cave on Mount Ida, in the island of 
Crete, and left him there under the protection of the 
earth-born demons of the place. They danced round 
the child, clanging their brazen arms, so that his cries 
might not come to the ears of Cronus. 

When Zeus grew up he was mightier than his father. 
He called his slain brothers and sisters to life, and with 
them made war upon Cronus and the Titans, 

The struggle was long and fierce. Some of the best 
of the Titans fought on the side of Zeus, for they knew 
that the new order, under his rule, would be fairer and 
nobler than that of the savage Cronus ; and when Zeus 
conquered, he rewarded them. Zeus and his brethren 
took up their seat on Mount Olympus in Northern 
Thessaly. Long and desperately did the Titans, led 
by^the fierce brood of lapetus, fight against the Olym- 
pians : but at last they were defeated, for Zeus hearkened 
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to the counsel of Gaia, the earth mother, and called 
up to his aid those of his kiiidied A\hom Cronus had 
imprisoned under the eailh These were the gnnts 
who had sprung fiom the blood of the wounded Uranus ; 
and the liundicd-handed bi» tluen of the Titans, the 
ike itoiieheire^ By thcir aia the variing Titans were 
at last oMitliKWM] Zeus cast them into Tartarus, 
a place of loiincnt and 1 idecu-^ darkness, wdiich lay as 
fir bentaTi the founditions of the earth and sea as 
the t artli lb belov ibc heavens Allas, one of the sons 
nt till iibcliious Iipctus, was condemned to stand for 
e\ci it the western end of the eitth, near to the border 
of cicii \l diiknc^s, and beat upon hts slioiildeis the 
burutn ol the pilhio whiih Imld hea\en and earth 
asunder The fall of Ckuuis himself was less direful, 
ife was for^iMii by Zeus, and though dri\c*^ out of 
hincn, rugned o\ci the Is! uids of the Blest, iii the 
iai \\ i eon 

1 li«‘ godb w ere n<A\ supreme lulcis of the iiniveise, with 
Zeus their lead i and loid Ihs brethren and all the 
lesser gods looked upon him as the supreme ruler of the 
unnerse, tlie father of ali that dwelt m heaven and on 
earth I lew as the siiongcst and the wi^^cst far Mount 
Ol^iiipiis reuiaincd tho c irtiily dwclling-pIace of all the 
gods, but aorae of them hid special rcilms assigned to 
tliem llius robtidon was loid o\cr the sea, and had 
his iiome there, with Amphilntc his wife; and there 
dwelt also old Occ uius, Pontos and Neicus, and the 
(Iti Lighters of Ncieus, the nymphs of the sea. The under- 
world, wliifli the I ingd( m of the dead, was ruled 
o\cr by Hides and by Pcmtpliune, his wife. She was 
a flaughtcr oi Zeus himself iiid td Dtmeter, the god- 
dess who wattlierl Over iiie huve^'f and fmits offthe 
earth Hades be^ield her, a m ud oi nutchlcbS beauty, 
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pluckiri!^ narcissi in a meadow, and carried her off to 
the lower world on his car. Dcmetcr appealed to Zeus 
to have her child given back, but Persephone had already 
tasted llic pomegranate given her by Hades, and so 
belonged to the lower world. There, therefore, she 
must always spend a third of every year, although for 
the rest of the time she stayed with her mother on the 
earth. Thus, like the flowers, she came up out of the 
ground in spring and returned thither when they died 
a^Aoy, after blossom and fruit time, at the coming of 
A\ inter. 

Zeus himself was especially lord of the skies. All the 
changes of the weather, the winds, the clouds, the rain^ 
the thunder and the lightning, came from him. In his 
hands he held the thunderbolts. Yet Zeus was not an 
angry god. He was the friend and protector qf all men, 
and more particularly of those who were in any kind 
of distress. Pic helped the suppliant and the wayfarer, 
who addressed their prayers peculiarly to him, and he 
cherished the life of the home. Victory was given or 
refused by him. Ills commands were law. He was the 
dispenser of justice. Among trees the oak was sacred 
to him, and among birds the royal eagle. 

The lawful queen and consort of Zeus, standing next 
in order and dignity among the Olympians, was licra. 
Near the borders of the earth, w^here Atlas stood, was 
a lovely garden, the garden of the gods, guarded by the 
Hespi rides, daughters of the Night. PIcre it was that 
Zeus wooed and wedded Plera : and here Gaia caused 
the trees to put forth wondrous golden apples as a 
marriage gift for her. Hera wms tall and majestic, with 
biauiiful white arms, and large and lustrous eyes. The 
pceacock wis sacred to her. ^ 

Ares, ilebe, and Hephaestus were the children of 
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Zeus and Hera. The queen of Zeus had one fault — 
jealousy and Ares inherited her quarrelsome temper. 
He was god of war, and knew no delight save in battle 
and bloodshed ; indeed his joy in fierce contest and 
slaughter made him hateful to the other gods, and often 
displeasing to his father, Eros, the son of Ares and 
Aphrodite, was, like his mother, the special patron of 
lovers. Hebe, the fair goddess of eternal youth, served 
as handmaiden when the immortals feasted together, 
pouring out their nectar into golden cups made for 
them by the lame god, Hephaestus, the master of fire 
and every kind of craft. Hera, it was said, was ashamed 
■ of the ugliness of Hephaestus, and threw him from high 
heaven down to the depths of ocean. There for nine years 
he remained m a subterranean cavern, fashioning lovely 
works «f art in gold and bronze and silver, amongst 
them a go en throne of exquisite workmanship, which 
he sent to his mother. Suspecting nothing, Hera sat 
down upon it, to find herself imprisoned by invisible 
chains, and held so fast that none could release her. 
Hephaestus was sent for, but refused to come. In vain 
did Ares try to force him back. At last Dionysus, 
the god of wine, made Hephaestus drunk, and in that 
condition he was conveyed back to heaven. 

Dearest to Zeus of all the dwellers on Olympus 
were Apollo and Athene. Apollo and his twin sister 
Artemis, the maiden goddess of the forest and the chase, 
were the children of Zeus and fair-haired Leto, who bore 
them at the foot of Mount Cynthus, in the island of 
Delos. Aitemis and Apollo alike were armed w'ith the 
bow and quivei, and Apollo carried the lyre also. They 
were the special deities who watched over youths and 
maidens. Light and radiance, in mind as well as body, 
came from Apollo : fie was the god of prophecy and 
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niu3ic, to whom everything ugly and unclean was 
<ibhorrciit. With the first shot of his bow he slew 
the dragon Python, a hideous monster that haunted the 
caves of Parnassus, and guarded the Delphic oracle, 
ills peiitet purity and brightness was thereby stained 
with the dragon’s blood, and to ckansc himself he had 
to withdraw from Olympus for a long period. Even 
alter this Apollo stood especially near to all penitents, 
aii<l was above all the cleanser and redeemer of sin and 
sorrowo Some of his purifying gift was inherited by 
Aseltpius his son. When his mother, the nymph 
Coronib, w'as slain by the goddess Artemis as a punish- 
ment for her unfaithfulness, Apollo snatched the infant 
Aselcpiiis from the pyre upon which her body was 
burning, and handed him over to the wise centaur, 
Chiron, to be brought up. From him Asclepius^learncd 
great skill in the healing art. The science he had acquired, 
added to his own inborn talent, made him so marvellous 
a physician that he even tried to raise men from the dead, 
and succeeded. But in doing this he was transgressing 
one of the unalterable law^s of heaven, and Zeus laid him 
low willi the thunderbolts forged for him by the Cyclopes. 
When Apollo learned the death of his sun he was deeply 
stricken, and in the fury of his anger and his grief he 
slew all the Cyclopes who had forged the thunderbolts 
for Zeus, For this sin lie was compelled for seven years 
to Serve as herdsman to a mortal, Admetus, a pious 
king in TIiLSsaly. 

Closely akin to Apollo, god of music and of poetry, 
protector of the Nine Muses, was Athene, goddess of 
wisdmii and tlic arts. She, it was said, had sprung full 
ttiiiicd from tile head of Zeus, and ever after she was 
the bliaier of his counsel and his thought. The 
b}iiibul uf piudeiice and knowledge, w^as sacred to her. 
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She 1 niriKitn c^nrhh Sb, end neiMliy ‘pi^erutd in 
tomplttc p iiioply, h»r she AdS aLu of \. ‘f, 

ilii)iii 4 ii nop like Ares, ot fierce and hluody 1^4 tie. All 
heroic iiiLii \ lie di.irlo iur, eSj-jicijIl^AtK^-c Vvlio sliovy d 
ruiiivii^c and wibdoin, not mtrdy brutt force. 

Round lliLbij the qicater po(D, wire proiipiyl a pri «t 
number of lesber ones. Among them Eltriiws \.do the 
p<ilroii of niercliants, traveller^ vayfarers^ and Ui re- 
engaged ill any kind of game: Ik <Kted as llic < n\oy 
and hirald of the Olympians. Ziu-, was his lather, lob 
mother the fan nymph M,iia. i it'^liaj ‘'istii* lo Zum, 
prisRltd over thi hearth : iris, the tnany-C' d(aired iMiii- 
bow gockltbs, was the messenger of the gfals. 

But it must be nmembered that just as the gcais dni 
not create ail things, so neither were they ali-puWi rful. 
Behindhand beyond them all was Fate— a pcAvtw of 
which they were all but part, from which iiicir own 
posver was drawn, m as far as they WKte the sole instru- 
ments through which it wrorked. Generally, the gods 
ruled because the decrees of Fate were in their hands, 
and especially in the hands of Zeus ; but both the poets 
and the ordinary Greek saw^ in Fate the final law that 
ruled the universe. Even a god, himself immortal, could 
not save a mortal if his hour had struck. Asclcpius, of 
godlike birth though lie was, perished for sucii an 
attempt. Three goddesses;, the Moirae, were the spei'in! 
guardians of Fate’s decrees, in so far as they alfectcd 
men : and wdtli them went their sisters the Erinyes, 
who punished tiiuse wdio transgressed, especially those 
who sinned against blood relations. 

All the gods enjoyed immortal life. They knew not 
disease or suffering. Ageless and deathless tiiey dwtlt 
alwe the pains nod sorrows that afflicted the miserable 
race of mortal men who had meantime grown up upon 
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the earth, or, as some said, had been fashioned by the 
Titans out of clay. These weak and puny beings re- 
joiced in the triumph of the Olympians, and sought out 
ways in which they might v^in their favour. But there 
was little that they could do, for they knew not the use 
of fire. Without it they were helpless. In the cold of 
winter they wrapped themselves up in skins and stayed 
within their huts, trying to keep themselves warm by 
preventing the air from penetrating: in the summer 
they lay basking in the sun ; they knew no means of 
improving their state or making it and themselves less 
w’retched. They could neither cook themselves food noi 
warm their dwellings; they could not make weapons 
or any kind of implement. They w^crc altogether cut 
oil from art and science : they had no means of defence 
against the wild beasts that infested the country. All 
their strivings were vain, for want of fire. 

Their pitiable state moved the heart of Prometheus, 
one of the Titans, a son of lapctus, with tenderness, as 
he looked clown upon their forlorn endeavours and the 
hopeless plight in which they found themselves. He 
knew that Zeus had planned to make a nobler race of 
men on earth : for them he reserved the gift of fire. 
But to rronictheus it seemed that there was something 
noble, soiiicthing even godlike, in men as he saw them : 
he believed that if they only possessed fire they might 
rise tu be as noble as the new race which Zeus intended 
it^ lake their place. 'Therefore he resolved to risk the 
terrible wrath of Zeus in order to assist and save them. 
From the furnace of Hephaestus he stole a spark of 
living fire : hid it in a hollow' fennel-stalk, and carried 
it down to earth. When men saw the wonderful led 
flf)wer springing out of the fennd-stalk they did not 
know what it was ur how to use it, until Prometheus 
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taught them. He showed how it could give warmth 
and liglity how by means tho hardest metals eonld 
be melted, forged, and shaped, and how, with it, men 
could become masters of nature and lords of al! things 
upon and in the earth, under the immortal gods. 

Then upon Prometheus there descended the iicra^ 
anger of Zeus, because he had tried to thwart his will 
and had given to men what Zeus hrjd chnietl lo thini. 
Pie was bound with fetters of adamant, sin Ii as not 
even the strength of a Titan could break, to a barrui 
rock beside the sea in the wilds of furthest Scythia, 
a savage and remote land where no men dwelt. And 
as Prometheus hung there, with no protection eitiicr 
against the sun which beat down on him in summer, or 
against the pitiless rain and freezing cold of winter, an 
eagle p^acked forth his liver with its cruel beak and fed 
upon it, sitting on his chest. Nor did his suffering find 
an end. He was immortal : every night iiis liver grew 
again, and every morning the eagle came again and 
renewed its ghastly meal. So the years passed, and 
Prometheus hung there. Yet his pride did not bend, 
nor did he regret the service he had done to men. But 
as Zeus saw how men grew in strength and wisdom and 
beauty, liow' their lives \vere enriched by means of the 
fire that Prometheus had given them, his anger abated, 
and he declared that Prometheus should be set free if 
one of the immortals were willing to die for his sake. 
Then Chiron, one of the centaurs, immortal beings, 
half man, half horse, came to Zeus, for he had been 
wounded by a poisoned arrow, and the agony of pain 
that ceased not day or night was more than he could 
bear. He begged that his immortality might be taken 
frcTm him, and that he should be allowed to die. Zeus 
agreed, and Prometheus \vas set free, and admitted once 
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more into the fdl(n\<^hip of the immnitals. Rightly did 
the bill Greck^j (.specially the Athenians^ pay him 
honour as the fiicnd and deliverer of man. 

Great changes had mcaiitiinc come over the life of 
men. ZciiSj bcdorc he punished Prometheus, sent down 
a gift vliicliwas intended to bring men almost as much 
dtrieuhy and dnfrtss as the fire which Pioiiieiheus 
stnic fioiii hia\cn Irad brought comfort. llLphae^^liis 
was bidden to form out of clay a woman of exceeding 
biauiy, who was then named Pandora, the all-gifted, 
bt r a Use taeh god dow^cred her with something. Aphro- 
dite gave iicr a lovely face, Hera a majestic form, Apollo 
a sweet voice, Artemis a graceful walk, and Athene the 
arts, wherewith the better to beguile the souls of men, 
But Hermes added to these good gifts an evil one — 
the power of lying, flattering, and deceiving ; and then 
he brought to earth the first woman, to be the bride 
of Epimetheus, the brother of Prometheus. When 
Prometheus saw the woman and the jar which she had 
brought with her as her dowTy, he begged his brother 
to refuse to take the gifts of Zeus, whose heart he knew" 
was still hard against men. Epimetheus, how’ever, was 
the man of after-thought : his wusdom always came too 
late. He was in love with Pandora, and instead of 
listening to his brother took her as his wife. The gods 
had bidden Pandora ne\tr opai the jar which con- 
tained all evil; but she longed to know what was in it, 
and every day tier longing grew greater. At last she 
lifted the lid, meaning only to peep in. Then to hir 
dismay, out flew evils, diseases, tempers, mistakes, and 
disasters of every kind, none of w^hich man had known 
before, and they spread over the earth with incredible 
swiftness. In vain did Pandora try to press down Clic 
lid again and gel tlieai back into the jar. It A\as too 
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late. All bad escaped, vani<^htd like sniDkt, ^ ivt one — 
Hope. Pandora got the lid on neain In ion* she roiikl 
escape. But Zeus was not yet satisfied. Ih Hasti'.olMd 
to create a new and better race upon the Wirtli 
before long time had pas^id he sent a miediiy ih,/ d, 
which swept away all the lioiisth ind t he h ninfs oi an i, 
and all the people in them, all sa'^ e on« mm nd 
Ins wife DeiiCdliun and Pyirlu. Dttuihou h h 1 bi.ni 
warned by his father Proiiielheus of the (oiiiin,^ oi iha 
flood, and had, by his advice, built a gre it rlu^f d 
wood, in which he and his wife Pyrrlia, the daughter of 
Epimetheus, floated safe above the tide of waters, that 
rose and rose until ail else upon the earth was wa^hul 
away. Thus it came to pass that these two alone w( re 
saved. For after nine days the waters sank and the 
chest "^as left high and dry on the slopes of iloiint 
Parnassus. There Deucalion and Fyrrlia made sacrifice 
to Zeus, to whom they rendered thanks for their ptc- 
servation. But now all their friends, neighbours, and 
relations were gone, and they were alone m a world 
empty of people. The loneliness was more than they 
could bear. Not knowdng what to do, they be! onl: the in- 
selves to the altar of Apollo at Delphi, and there pniyed 
for knowledge of how the race might conic info being 
again. The mysterious voice of the oracle answend 
Deucalion, and told him that he and fiis wife sIioii!(| 
veil their heads and cast stones behind them, over tin ir 
shoulders. This they did, and the stones that Daicalion 
threw became men, and those that Pyrrlia threw 
became women. 

Ihe son of Deucalion and Pyrrha was called Ilellt n, 
and from him the Greeks got the name by which they 
eg lied themselves — Hellenes. 

Now wdierevcr the Hellenes dw^elt, wdicthcr in Greece 
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or on the inlands, or (m the roasts of Asia Minor 
and of Italy, they all \vorshippccl Zeus, and, in only less 
degree than himself, his children. But side by side with 
this worship many of the older beliefs remained, and 
llioiights that he had inherited from the far-off Pelas- 
giaiis clung to the mind of the ordinary man. He still 
thought that the earth and everything on it was full of 
spirits, some good, but most evil. Disease was a spirit 
that flew into a man’s mouth ; death was another spirit. 
Everywhere indeed spirits lurked, waiting to spring out 
upon man and do him harm, unless he could keep them 
out of the way. 

Not only did men still bclie\c in nameless spirits. 
The lesser gods held their place : the worship of the 
great Olympians did not altogether oust them. Every 
little town or village paid especial honours to some local 
god or denii-god, and believed that prayers at his shrine 
w^'ere more potent than any others. Often he w^as not 
a god in the full sense, but a hero. In the Greek mind 
there was. bound up with their belief in and worship of 
the gods, a passionate reverence for heroic men. They 
thought of heroes as standing in some way or other 
near to the gods. Sometimes they were the children 
of an immortal and a mortal parent, as w^hen a god or 
goddess had stooped to lo\ c a human being : such were 
Asclepiiis, the child of Apollo and Coronis : Perseus, the 
child of Zeus and Danae ; Theseus, the child of Aithra 
and Poseidon, and many more. Sometimes they were 
men chosen out by a god for special protection, because 
of their own worth, their courage or wisdom. In any 
case the heroes were greater than ordinary men, able to 
pltarl with the gods on their behalf, and to be honoured 
on that account as well as for their own merits arsl 
high deeds. 
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Near!}" all the ruling iamilicD in the luerp imprirtant 
towns of early Greece claimed to he dcsi cnd« d fn^no 
Zeus or one of the other gods. Thus Myrtnae wa- rnleri 
over by the children of P erst us ; Pyhjs by 1h(‘ flt-efn- 
dants of Aeolus, grandson of Deucalion, vho aKf> laid 
svay in lolcus, Corinth, Orchomenus, and Calydo^’ , 
the Pcloponnesc by the Ptlopids, who claimed di sewn 
through Tantalus from Zeus. Ataciis, anothir dnld 
of Ziiis, founded a family which occupied Um tiiront - o! 
Aegiua, Salamis, and Phthia. Thebrs w \s rulefl o\«i 
by the children of Cadmus and Plannonia, the LitU r 
being the daughter of Aphrodite and Ares. 

Not only had many places their own lesser, Inca! 
gods, some even of the greater gods were piciiharly 
honoured in certain spots, and held those spots dear. 

Thus Ares was especially the Thracian god, lie loved 
the rude savagery of the men of the north, their courage 
and their reckless lust of battle. High honour w’a*^ 
paid him also in Elis and Arcadia, and of course by the 
Spartans, a nation devoted to war. There young dogs 
w’ere sacrificed to him. 

Aphrodite was so closely connected wuih Cyptus that 
she is often simply called the ‘ Cyprian h It was in 
Cyprus that, as the story goes, she stepped new-born 
from the foam. The Phoenicians wdio dwelt on the 
island brought her worship wdth them when they came 
wdth their wares to Greece. 

Delos and Delphi w^ere the best-loved scats of Apollo. 
It %vas on Mount Cynthus in the island of Delos that 
he and Artemis, his twin sister, w^'cre born. At Delphi 
he was the chief prophet and mouthpiece of the will of 
Zeus. Suppliants came thither to be purified of their 
siB« or to learn the secrets of the future iroiii the 
far-famed oracle. 
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Hera, queen of heaven, and goddess of marriage and 
motherhood, was first worshipped in the reloponncsc : 
there Argos, Sparta, and Mycenae paid her particular 
liniioiin Near Argos stood the Hcracum, her most 
magnifircnt temple. Next to Hcia the Argive women 
lioiioun d the niiidtii goddess, Pallas Athene; once 
«\riv year they took her image and bathed it in the 
ii\# r. Among all the towns in Gicoce that paid Athene 
honour, Athens rimaincd liir chief seat and sanctuary, 
ilie whole city and the whole land wms sacred to her, 
mcl whatever other g<Ms were worshipped in the different 
parts of Attica, Athene retained the highest place in 
them all No treasure in the city w'as so precious as the 
Palladuim. Thi^ was a superb carven image, which 
Athene herself was said to have fashioned in representa- 
tion of Pallas, daughter of Triton, w^hom she had slain 
unawares while wrestling with her. It had fallen from 
heaven and reached the earth at Troy. So long as it 
remained there, an oracle declared, the citadel of Troy ^ 
was safe; when the Greeks stole it, the citadel fell. 
Every year the Athenian youths bore the Palladium 
down to the sca-shore, bathed it there, and escorted it 
back to the city with torches and great pomp. The 
lamp that burned perpetually befoie the shrine of 
Athene wvis held by the Athenians to be a sign of the 
perpcUiai life oi the city. 

A It gene! greatly cherished in Athens told how in 
days far beyond an}" human memory or record, Poseidon, 
thi great god of the sea, who w^as dear above all other 
gods to the lonians dwelling in the islands and on 
the roast of Allica, had contended wnth Athene for the 
posstssion of the land The population in Attica was 
made up partly ot men of native Attic birth, partly^bf 
^ See chapter xi. 
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Ionian settlers ; then* nas long strife between tb< 
andj according to the story, between iN>SLidon, t!i(‘ 
Ionian god, and Athene, the Attic goddiss. At 1 isl tli<‘ 
two heavenly beings appeared on the Acropolis, tlie 
x\thcnian citadel, before King Cecrops and Ins people, 
and each gave a sign of power. Fiist boseidon sinof^ 
the rock with ins trident, whereupon a lior-^c in^lanUy 
=^prang forth. Th<ni Athene struck the «arUi with h< i 
Lince, and there appeared a plant hitherto unkoovn ip 
Greece — a spray of that grey-green olive-tree that gitw 
to be the ‘ divine crown and glory of bright Athens k 
The tree grew as the people gazed at it, sending forth 
shoots and new plants on every side. Then Ct crops the 
king decided, amid the acclamations of the people, that 
Athene had given the greater gift, for he saw that in 
the olive with its precious oil they had a source of 
boundless wealth for the future. So it came to pass 
that Athene was acclaimed the chief guardian of the 
land. Ever afterwards, however, Poseidon reigned in 
friendship by her side, only second in honour to herself. 

Among those whom the Athenians loved and honoured 
as nearly connected with their great protect less was 
Erechtheus. Homer speaks of Athens as being the 
domain of Erechtheus the high-hearted. The stitry nf 
that prince’s birth was strange and mysterious. Gaia, t he 
earth-goddess, was his mother, and the lame Hephaestus 
his father. When he was born he appeared to li<i\c 
partly the form of a serpent, like the strange gods of 
olden times, and locks that curled in snaky iasliiom 
When the other gods would have slain him, Athene 
took him under her own care and reared him wiihrmt 
their knowledge. Fearing lest he should be discovcied 
wiren he grew out of babyhood, she hid him in a chest, 
with a serpent to guard him, and gave the box into the 
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charge of three of her priestesses, Agraulos, Herse, and 
Pandrosos ; these maidenSj whose office it was to bring 
fruitfulness to the fields, were the daughters of King 
Cccrops. Athene enjoined them not to open the chest, 
but they disobeyed. When they beheld the child with 
serpent locks and a snake lying entwined about him, 
they were so struck with horror at the sight, and so full 
of fear because of the crime they had committed in 
elisobeying the commands of the goddess, that they all 
rushed madly to the edge of the high cliffs of the 
Acropolis and threw themselves over the precipice. The 
serpent escaped into Athene’s shield. 

Erechtheus grew up, and in time became so mighty 
a warrior that the Athenians called him to be their 
king. Sometimes he is called Erichthonius, and the 
name Erechtheus given to his grandson, who railed the 
land in later times. One of the two built for Athene 
a magnificent temple on the Acropolis — the Erech- 
tlieum, the most ancient building in the land. It was 
there that Athene’s own statue stood, before which the 
perpetually burning lamp was placed, tended by boy- 
priests. Later on the statue of Erechtheus himself was 
likewise placed before the temple. It was believed 
that he had invented the four-wheeled chariot, and that 
when he died Zeus took him up to heaven and set him 
in the skies as a star. Ever afterwards the sons of the 
Athenians worshipped Erechtheus, so Homer tells, and 
sacrificed bulls and rams to him at certain seasons of 
the year. 
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THE STORY OF THESEUS 

In the fair ibiand of Crete that ib set in the sta to 
the south of Attica, there reigned for uiuounlcd ycdib 
a famous king, Minos, brother oi Rhadamaiithub, who 
acted as judge in the kingdom of the lower 
The mother of Minos and Rhadamanlhus was Eiiropa, 
the sister of Cadmus, king of Thebes. One day Zeuo 
saw her as she wandered in the flowering meads with 
her maidens, and her exceeding beauty filled his heart 
with sudden longing. Down he came into the meadow 
in the shape of a beautiful tthite bull, taught the maiden 
up on his back, and burc her over land and sea to the 
island of Crete. There he left her, tu be the wife of 
the king, and when the king died, Minos, Eyrop<fs son, 
though but a boy, ruled after him. The poet Hesiud 
says that Minos was the mightiest king of all mortals. 
Under his rule the people of Crete were highly civilized 
and skilled in all the arts at a time when the Creeks of 
the mainland were little more than barbarians, Zeus 
loved him for his wisdom and sage counsel, and called 
him liis familiar friend. Every nine years Minos would 
leave his splendid palace at Cnossus and betake him to 
a sacred cave, which none had ever entered save him- 
self, for its place was hidden from all others. In the 
cave Zeus visited him, and instructed him in many 
thfegs : in the making of good laws, in the go\cninieiit 
of his people, and in the arts of war. The Cretan iia\ y 
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ruled the seas ; its merchantmen brought to Cnossus 
wealth from all the regions of the earth. 

In the beginning Minos had shared the kingship with 
Ills brothers, but after a quarrel he drove them away. 
When they came back with an army he defeated them, 
by the help of Poseidon, and ruled alone. Wishing to 
make fitting sacrifice to the gods in thankfulness for 
Ills victory, lie prayed to Poseidon to send him a bull 
fair enougli for the purpose. In answer to his prayer 
a wondroiisly beautiful animal, with a skin of purest 
white, arose from the seo, swam to the shore, and placed 
its head under the king’s hand. When Minos saw the 
gentleness of tlie boast, the beauty of its form, and the 
Miowy whiteness of its coat, he coveted it for his ow-n. 
Instead of sacrificing it, therefore, he kept it, and slew 
on the altar of Poseidon a bull from his own hQ»rd. 

Poscidor was wrathful when he saw^ how Minos, to 
whom he had idways shown great favour and kindness, 
griidg(‘d him the bull which he himself had sent in 
answer to Ibc king’s prayer: and he took a terrible 
revenge. 

The snowx^ bull suddenly lost all its gentleness and 
became mad. In this state it raged up and down the 
island, and laid the fair fields waste on every side. It 
was a terror to the homesteads and a clanger to all 
who had to travel by the roads, for with its madness 
had come a supernatural strength. No relief, however, 
came to the wretched Cretans until the hero Heracles^ 
at hist kindcJ on their shores. He had been commanded, 
as one of the iw^dve labours he had to perform, to carry 
ufi the Creinn bull and bring it alive to Mycenae. He 
Cel light the huge creature, swam across the sea on its 
back, and conveyed it to Mycenae, where he let it <^0. 

^ See chapter v. 
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Tin'll after wandinin; u]> ruui diAva ilie \al( ? fi| ' j: m * . 
the bull St tiled in the plain O Maratliuii 0) n.u a tie 
siibsiantc of the dwellers tiiere. 

The piiiiishineut dteised by Roseidoa did nut utl 
Iiere. Miiir^s had marriedj as his st^ nnd wile*, j\isiplKi<.^ 
the daughter of the sun-god. Tiny had iwn k luluiLn ■“ 
a daughter named Phaedra, and Androgtu.^ a yoalh of 
splendid promise, who had saih d te Atlu as to t.dve p oi 
ill the great games at the Pan-Alhenian festival idii< h 
had been established there Iiy Aegeus, the i d ding ol 
the land. News now came lu Minos that the )ounaisl 
child of his house, the queen’s nea\~born babe, wae <i 
monster: a creature with human body and the lu ad 
and horny hoofs of a bull, terrifying to all that look* d 
it. 

Even 4his was not all the grief liiat r\lino:i had. to 
bear. While he was mourning over the di.^truetion of 
his land, and what was still more bitter, the ili>gr.uc 
to his royal house, and pondering how he might lunccal 
the monster there from the sight of men, there came to 
his court an Athenian fugitive, lliis was a certain 
Daedalus, an architect and craftsman oi matchless skill, 
who was said to have more cunning in building than 
any man of his time. Many believed liiat he had 
invented an artifice by which men could rise into the 
air like birds. Daedalus had a nephew, whom lie laiight. 
As he grew up the young man showed an aptitude a* 
great as his uncle’s : licyin vented the turiiiiigdallic and 
the potteEs wheel, on wdiich clay vessels of all shapes 
and sizes could be manufactured. But as ids iaoie 
increased Daedalus grew" more and mure jeahms, iiiiiil 
at last one Lital day he seized him up and threw iiiin 
fretn the topmost heights of the Acrojfulis at Athens. 
The hapless young man perished, and Daedalus, banisiietl 
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on pain oi death, lied to Cnobsus. Minos willingly 
harboured liim, for he iu\ed skilled craftsmen, and 
promised him employment at court. It occurred to 
him to ask Driedalus, since he came from Athens, to 
give him news of what had happened at the festival : 
how had Prince Androgcus fared ? Daedalus told him 
tlial his son had been victorious : he had carried off the 
prize for which all the noblest Athenian youths con- 
tended. The father rejoiced greatly, until he marked 
Daedalus looking at him with so mournful a counten- 
ance that he knew there was more to come. Fie pressed 
him with questions, and at last the craftsman told him 
ail. The bull which Heracles had carried oft from Crete 
was now rd\ aging the plains of Marathon. Many had 
Iritd in vain to slay or capture it. Aegeus, the childicbS 
king, wdio had ruled in Attica so long, now commanded 
Androgcus to go forth against the monster, tor all the 
young Atliemanb were jealous of the Cretan’s prowess. 
The hapless young man was slain at the first encounter. 

When Minos heard of the fate of his son he swore 
a mighty oath that his death should not go unavenged. 
At once he declared \var upon Attica, and beset Athens 
by land and sea. In spite of the might of the Cretan army 
aiid nd\y, the Athenians held out for many months, 
until Minos, beginning to despair of taking the city, 
prayed to Zeus to aid him in wreaking just vengeance 
on the slayers of Androgcus, Zeus heard his prayer, 
and sent famine and plague upon the Athenians. In 
\ ain did they endeavour to appease the god by prayer 
and sacrifice; when they consulted the oracle the 
priestess replied that their sufferings would continue 
until they submitted to the invader. Thereupon they 
yielded. Minos demanded that every ninth year a Aip 
should be bent to Cnussus with seven fair youths and 
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seven fair maidens of Atliuiiaa !)!o(jd on honrrl Tin* 
hapless beings were doomed to be devunred by I he 
Minotaur^ for by this name the hidious oihprmg ol 
Pasipliae was known. Nevrrihtlehs Acgxiio coiiid no! 
refuse; lie was compelled to dispatch the shipiorvi 
of men and maidens that very ye.ir. \\ hen tin y landed 
they were one by one handed ooir to t!]^ir Ii*n*^dbli‘ 
doom. For the Miiirdnur had gros\n mmv dtri l li y ho?* 
day ; soon it was inp^.roiblc to ku p hrn in Ike p^‘l<eo , 
and iiuie went on he became a dan^tr to the Inid. 
Minos therefore employe d the luninng ItiedeliF to 
construct a prisem for the monster, of a kind intirtK 
new. He made a labyrinth or maze so skilliiily tli it no 
one who once entered upon the winding paths could 
ever trace his way out again : he would waiukr on and 
on, turning now this way, now that, but nc\er cuniiiig 
back to the place from which he started. In the cenin 
of this labyrinth Minos imprisoned the Minotaur. Thus 
any unhappy creature that got into the maze, unable to 
get out, was bound to find himself at last confronted 
by the dread monster, which devoured him on the spot. 
Daedalus alone could make his w'ay through the con- 
volutions of the maze, for he possessed a clue of thread, 
which he fastened at the entrance. 

Thus, as the years passed on, numbers of Athenian 
youths and maidens were sacrificed to the Minotaur, 
and Minosks heart knew no softening. Indeed the king, 
who had once been celebrated for his wisdom and justice, 
became hatefully known for his cruelty. Gruesome 
buil-figlits were celebrated at his court, and he refused 
io forgo the Athenian tribute, in spite of all the appeals 
made to him by his daughter Ariadne. Ariadne, the 
daughter of his first wife, was well named the ' very holy ® 
one, for her heart was full of gentle tenderness and care lor 
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Till suffering things. At Cnossus she was most unhappy 
because of the cruel sights she had to see and the even 
more terrible unseen tilings which she knew to happen 
in the labyrinth. Many sought her hand, for she was 
very beautiful : but the man she could love had not 
appeared. 

The day came round on which the unhappy Athenian 
ship Vcis due to arrive. Many gathered to the harbour 
to see iij for the news had reached Crete that it would 
bring on board a mighty hero, who \vas risking his life 
in tlic hope of saving his countrymen by slaying the 
Minotaur, as he had already slain the bull of Marathon. 
As the gnat black sail which the ill-fated vessel always 
!}orc came slowly nearer, Ariadne, standing at the palace 
windows, felt the tears rush to her eyes. vShe scanned 
the faces of the unhappy men and w-omen ^vho were 
being borne so rapidly to their doom. Most looked 
downcast enough, but there w^as one who seemed to 
know no fear. He stood somewdiat apart, his fair hair 
blown back by the breeze, beneath the gold circlet 
which show'cd that he was a person of lofty rank ; and 
his keen tycs appeared to take in all the scene before 
him with an interest much unlike the gloomy despair 
(ui Ills companions’ laces. As those eyes met hers 
Ariadne filt a strange new sensation. When the boat 
had arichorcil she railed to one of her servants to find 
out for tier wdio the young man wms. 

The mao soon came back, and told her the story 
of wiiich all Cnossus wms talking. For years, Aegeus, 
king of Athuis, grandson of Cccrops, great grandson of 
Erechthciis, had been in despair because he had no 
liiir; allliougli he had married twdee no children had 
!)ecn born to him. At last he wmnt to Delphi. cTlie 
Oracle ga\c him a reply wdiich he understood so little 
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tlifit he consulted Pittheus, the kiiv^ of Troezc n« 
Pitthciis told him that he should have an htir, and one 
whose renown should travel Ihroii^diout (ketce, if lie 
were to marry Aithra, the daueidtr, and then 

leave her in Trotzui while he retumcri to Atiu ns. 
Aeyeus agreed. The marriage ceitbraiedj and 
Aegeus departed, hm'ing his swmrd and shinw undw 
a stone. Aithra promised tint when the sh * \'v 
to bear Avas strong enough to lift the stone and v\i^ Id 
the sword, she would send him to Ailuns to flu Liia, 
who would wait there, in faith, for hi? coming. 

So in due time a boy was born, whom Aitiira c’alhn! 
Theseus ; she knew^, and Pittheus also, that his true 
father wais the god Poseidon. The wise Idithtus brought 
him up and educated him, and had him trained in all 
manly exercises. The youth wws tall for his age, and ni 
such strength that none of his companions could niateh 
him, not even those who v/ere much older. Not one oi 
them could move the stone, though all of them tried to 
raise it ; but at sixteen Theseus dedicated his forelocks 
to the Delphian Apollo, as a sign that boyhciod was 
past, and going to the stone lifted it with case. Under- 
neath it he found the swmrd, which he girded at his side, 
and the shoes ; and with them he set out for Athens, 
after bidding farewell to his mother. On his w^ay lie 
met with many adventures. At Epidaurus he had to 
pass by a giant called Periphetes, who used to rush out 
upon passers-by, swinging a huge iron club round his 
head. Many had lost their lives in this way, but Tiicsciis 
saved all those w^ho came after, for he rushed upon 
Periphetes and attacked him wdth such fury that the 
monster, taken by surprise, let his club fall ; whercuptui 
TiiSseus slew him. Passing on his way, he crime to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, a spot dreaded by travellers, because 
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of the danger of encountering the robber SiniSj son of 
a centaiin Sinis was possessed of enormous strength. 
When he met a traveller he would seize two great pine- 
treeSj bend them down till their tops nearly touched 
the ground, and then tie the wretched man to the trees^ 
which he let go. Theseus came upon this dreaded 
riiflian and, nothing daunted by his hideous threats, 
slew him in the same manner in which Sinis had slain 
so many hapless travellers. Not far from Mcgara he 
killed the wild sow, called ‘ the grey one which had 
for long ravaged the plains there. As he crossed the 
border between Mcgara and Attica he came upon 
Sciron, another deadly pest to those who used the road. 
Sciron used to capture passers-by and then bring them 
to a rock overhanging the sea, where he sat down and 
compelled them to wash his feet. When they -had done 
he kicked them down into the water below, where an 
immense tortoise devoured their dead bodies. Theseus 
came upon him from behind, and pushed him down to 
share their fate. Near Eleusis he wrestled with Cercyon, 
the king, who challenged every one who came his way, 
and had caused the death of great numbers. He began 
by jeering at Theseus’ youth and slender build ; but 
his laughter soon ceased, and he lay dead upon the 
ground. Theseus set Cercyon’s grandson on the throne, 
and went on his way. Eleusis was also the home of 
another monster, the giant Procrustes, or the stretcher, 
whose bed was ill famed throughout Attica. Pro- 
crustes had a bed upon which he invited travellers 
to pass the night. If he found them too short for it 
he stretched them on a rack until they expired in agony ; 
if, on the other hand, tliey were too long, he cut off 
their feet to make them the right length. Theseus Siew 
him too. liaving rendered these great services to all 
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Iravelltrs and ustrs of the road, he betook iiimscit to 
the chiidren of Phyialus, to be purified of the blood he 
had shed, for Sinis was a kinsman to him by blood, 
and the Greeks deemed the slayer of a blood relation 
to be hateful to the gods, more especially to the Erinyes, 
who would punish him, unless purified. Phyialus had 
once given hospitality to the goddess Demeter, when she 
came to his house in the guise of an old woman. As 
a reward she gave him a fig-tree, the first to grow in 
Greece, and he had become very rich thereby. 

Thus at last Theseus reached Athens. As he passed 
along the streets clad in the long-skirted garments worn 
by the men of Troczen, with his hair falling in curls 
upon his shoulders, some men who were putting the 
roof on to the new temple of Apollo Dclphinius began 
to jeer at him. ‘ Why,’ they asked, ‘ was suchca pretty 
girl out alone ? ’ Theseus made no reply in words to 
their jests ; he merely took the bullocks out of their 
carts, which were standing below, and flung them up 
higher than the roof of the temple. Then he passed on 
liis way, leaving the men to marvel at his strength. 

When he reached the palace, Aegeus knew, as soon as 
Tlicseus held out the sword and shoes, that this was his 
iong-Iookcd-for son. Joyful indeed was the king’s heart 
when he saw the splendid young hero wdio was given 
to him to inherit his kingdom and protect his old age. 
llieseus wvis publicly proclaimed as the king’s son and 
heir to the throne, and great rejoicings were held in his 
honour. All rejoiced save the fifty gigantic sons of 
] ’alias, Aegeus’ brother, who had hoped that the king- 
dom would fall to them on the death of their childless 
unde. They laid a plot to murder Theseus, but he 
was warned in time, and slew them all. Every oncfmt 
eUhens was glad, for the sons of Pallas had made the 
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court intnkrabic with iiidr br.twUj and dnot 

nothing to iitlp ilic people to rid of the Iym) c^rtdl 
ciirbcs that lay upon the Lind— the ra\a4ira^ biili ui 
Marathfui and the tribute of lacn and maiduio btnl 
every ninth 3xar to the Minotaur. 

TliLbcus at once set out against the bull, captured it 
in spite of the li\ing flame that came from it-^ inoutli 
and iiustnlbj and brought it alive to Alliens amid llu 
wonder of all the people. There he saciiuctd it inieve 
the high altar to Apollo iJelpliinius. Then, siiku tin 
lime was close at hand when the lots were b) be diMwn 
to ehoose those doomed to sail for Crete on be end thi 
f<ital skip, Theseus ollered to go of bis owm fne will, 
fur he belic\ed that he could slay the direful Minotaur, 
and there was no other in the world who could 
the deed- save the mighty Heracles, already bound to 
other tasks. At first Aegeus begged him not to go; 
he had small hope of his return, and the lane in which 
he had enjoyed him w^as so short ; but the ^"oung maids 
purpose held ; his mind was made up, he insisted upon 
going. He promised his father that it he were succtssfiil, 
as he felt sure he should be, in spite of the great dilii- 
ciiltics of the task (many of wTich wxtc still unknowm 
to him, for none had ever returned to rksenbe the 
horrors of tlie labyrinth), then, if he were i\ turning 
alive the ship should bear a white sail instead of the 
blank one winch was hoisted when it put to sea. 

Snell Wei'S Theseus, whom Ariadne beheld a& he shaa! 
oil the deck, kliiios rtceixed him with due honour, 
the son of Athens’ king, and bade him tarry in the 
palace beiorc setting forth on an enlerprUc over wliieli 
the king shrugged his shoulders with a bitter smile. 
Hr did not disguise from Theseus tlial he ihoiiglit 
there was no hope ; he nevmr would return from the 
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labyrinth, Theseus smiled in his turn, and said he meant 
to try. ‘ I trust ever in the help of my father — •Poseidon,’ 
he said. Minos looked up. He now dreaded the very 
name of the god who had once protected and helped 
him. Ariadne gazed at the young hero with all her soul 
HI her eyes. Her secret heart was full of prayer. At 
first she prayed that he might escape in safety, but soon 
she saw that Theseus would never consent to escape; 
he would dare the uttermost ; and so she began to pray 
that he might succeed and slay the Minotaur, 

Miaob meantime drew a ring from his finger — they 
were seated on the terrace of the palace, looking over 
the sea— and cast it into the W'-atcr, bidding Theseus, if 
he really were the son of Poseidon, bring it up to him. 
lie spoke as it were in jest, for the task seemed impos- 
sible. But Theseus, without a moment’s hesitation, 
dived from the terrace, and in a few moments they saw 
him swimming towards them wdth his golden circlet on 
his head and on the finger of his uplifted hand the 
flashing ring of Minos. 

Ariadne knew", though no word had yet been spoken 
bctw"ccn them, that Theseus was the hero for w^hom 
she had ahvays been wmiting, without knowing it ; she 
knew that she loved him. All day she sat in her chamber 
while he hunted with her brothers, wmndering how she 
could help him. At last w"hen evening came on she 
thought of a W"ay. 

As Theseus stood on the terrace wmtehing the moon 
rise over the sea he resolved that on the morrow he 
would set forth against the Minotaur. lie was no 
longer so confident of success as when he left Athens, 
lie had seen the entrance to the labyrinth, and looked 
down from a mountain height upon the winding paths 
of the death-trap. lie had heard of all those who had 
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gone Hi and never returned: all Ihobe \Uiu bad btiii 
destroyed by the gruesome Minotaur. A cold dibf)air 
invaded him as he thought that he was to die^ young 
as he waSj and alter so many heroic exploits : die vitli* 
out saving liis countrymen, so that year after year the 
hapless ship must come with its human sacrifice. As lie 
mused he was suddenly aware of a soft touch on his» 
arm. Looking round, he saw at his sirle the king’s lovily 
daughter. As she raised to his face the beautiful «iicp 
blue eyes which he had noticed ns she sal by h:ni at 
the banquet, he saw that the expreft-^irm cd la r t \qinTiU 
lacc was strangely set and determined. In lur hand 
she held something that looked like a ball of guldf ii 
thread. ‘ Theseus,’ she said, ‘ my heart Iia» long adierl 
with pity for the fate of those who are given to this 
monster,- but I have borne it. Bui now that I sec you 
setting forth I cannot bear it. . . And she told him 
that Daedalus, the cunning old crattsimio who had 
built the maze, had at last, soitened by litr tears, given 
her the due by mcanb of which she could lead a iiuiii 
safely to the heart of the maze and out again, ikr 
father must never know”, or in his vraih he would slay 
Daedalus, and not spare his own daughter. 

Then in a passion of gratitude Theseus ieii on his 
knees before Ariadne, kissed her hands, and told lur 
that he loved her. Indeed at that moment he bel!evu‘d 
it, and so did Ariadne, and her heart wus lull of dup 
joy, in spite of the perils that lay before liiun. 

Next morning at earliest dawm Theseus arose, and at 
the palace gates he found Ariadne waiting for hiim 
She led him to the entrance of the labyrinth— an ofieii- 
iiig in a dark and sombre W'all of rock. For a few steps 
tltcy were in total darkness ; then when a dim ray of 
light penetrated Ariadne took the ball of tlircad that 
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Dacdaiub had givtn iitr and bound one end firmly 
round a jutting piece ol rock, so that it was securely 
fastened. Then she bade Thcbcus follow her and led on, 
dra\ving out the thread. In and out by devious wind- 
ing paths they went, now making their way through 
rocky passages, now winding in and out among the 
leafless trees of dense thickets, crossing swollen and 
turbid streams, and darting under overhanging dills 
that threatened to fall and crush them. The landscape 
was unspeakably dreary; it looked as though the sun 
never shone there, and no rain fell to refresh the parched 
ground. But Theseus had no eyes for aught save the 
path. Again and again it turned sharply to the right 
or lelt, or twisted back upon itself 'without any apparent 
reason. At the best it was a track most difficult to 
follow, and as Theseus stepped closely after Ariadne he 
realized that, without her, he must inevitably have 
wandered from the way and become lost in the jungle 
of the maze. At last, after what seemed to him an 
endless time, they suddenly emerged into an open space 
of circular shape, from wdich paths started off in every 
direction, each so like all the others that Theseus looked 
round him in dazed perplexity. Already he had lost 
all km»wledgc of w^hich was the one that he had left. 
The ground, wdiicli was burned and withered as wxtc 
all the trees and bushes round, scorched dry by some 
uncanny heat, w^as horribly strewm with bones. Theseus 
shuddered as his foot struck against a human skull; 
the thought occurred to him that it might belmig to 
some hapless Athenian comrade who had perished 
there. Ariadne laid her hand upon his arm and pointed 
to wdiere behind a great clump of withered brush'wood, 
at fuie side of the barren stretch of ground, somctliifig 
could be seen moving. At the same time a low ominous 
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sound was heard. Theseus knew that he mu.-jt he 
within earshot of the Minotaur itselt, and he rcjoieid. 
In the dim mysteries of the labyrinth his spirit iiii^ht 
quail; but in actual danger he knew no fear. lie 
kissed Ariadne, and then, drawing his swurd, advaiicid 
swiftly upon the monster. 

The maiden turned away and hid her face in ha 
hands. All around the air was full of a strongi , in- 
sufferable heat, and horrible half-human iioibca filled 
her cars. Suddenly a dreadful piercing shriek ning out: 
not a human cry, but the bellow of a wild !)tabt in 
agony. At that sound Ariadne raised her li«.<id, and 
she looked up she saw Theseus standing over the body 
of the Minotaur, his bloodstained sword raised above his 
head. Once, twice, thrice he plunged it deep into the 
prostrate form. No more cries were heard ; all around 
was silence. 

Then Ariadne ran up to the hero and caught him by 
the arm. ' Quick, quick, let us be gone,’ she cried. ‘ The 
darkness is coming on.’ In truth the sky aroinul wes 
growdng a dull red that swiftly darkened, man as tiny 
stood there, into a brown mist that gatliered naind and 
hid the shapes of things from thim. ‘ Take hold ol 
my dress,’ Ariadne commanded, and ludding firmly to 
the clue of thread she led the way. It was now 
perfectly dark; they ccmld nothing, not e\eii the 
swarming night-birds that flew round tlieir luad^ willi 
evil croaking, and nothing but the clue could have 
saved them. As it wais the journey st eoiec! tiidltss. 
More than once, as he stumbled over rocks cu* f)Iiingtd 
knee-deep in water, Theseus thought that the iliri ad 
must have broken, so deeious was the route, !)ut Ariadne 
re*?Sbured him, and led boldly on, her hand upon the 
slender silken curd. At last they emerged into the 
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daylight. Theseus caught Ariadntj uho was fainting 
from exhaustion, in his arms, and ran with her to where 
the Athenian ship lay anchored, for she had told him 
that so soon as Minos knew what had iiappcncd he 
would pursue in fury. 

When the Athenians on board heard what had 
happened their joy at their escape was beyond bounds, 
and they rowed as they had nc\cr rowed before. Thus 
the ship had disappeared over the horizon by the time 
that Minos discovered W'hat had passed, and there Avas 
no one on whom he could wreak his vengeance save 
Daedalus, wdio had given Ariadne the clue. Minos 
caused him to be imprisoned in the labyrintli wdth his 
son, for ho thought that without the clue the cunning 
artificer could nut escape from his owm trap. Daedalus, 
however, was cleverer than Minos knew. He Jiad long 
been seeking to discover how to fly, and now put his 
mvciitioii to use. He bound wings made of waxen 
leathers to his own shoulders and those of his son 
Icarus ; on them they soared out of the maze and away 
Irom Crete iowmrds Sicily. Icarus, how’cvcr, in the 
rapture of flight, came too near the sun, in spite of his 
father’s warning. The wax with wdiich his wings wmre 
fastened melted, and he fell into the sea and wms drowned. 
When Minos pursued Daedalus to Sicily, Daedalus slew 
him. 

Meantime Theseus and Ariadne wmre sailing swiftly 
over the sea towards Greece. But alas ! for Ariadne, 
her happiness wms short-lived. Theseus’ love wms but 
gratitude in disguise ; now that the danger wms over 
he found that he had only fancied that he lov ed Ariadne. 
Even her beauty and her afiection for him, fur wdiom 
she had given up e\ try thing, w^cre of no avail. On Uie 
island of Naxos, where they had landed for water, he 
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left her sleeping. When she awoke the ship was but 
a speck in the distance. 

Rejoicing in his success, Theseus soon forgot Ariadne, 
lie also forgot his promise to his father to hoist a white 
sail if the company returned successful. Aegeus went 
up daily to the Acropolis to watch for the ship return- 
ing ; when at last it hove in sight and he saw the ominous 
black sail still spread, the old man threw himself in 
despair from the height of the citadel, and perished on 
the spot. Thus, when Theseus landed, he was hailed as 
king in Athens. 

The Athenians always looked upon him as the real 
founder of their state, for he made into one community 
all the little townships which had grown up side by 
side, more or less independent of one another. And he 
extended the Attic territory as far as the Isthmus of 
Corinth. There he caused the Isthmian games to be 
celebrated with increased pomp in honour of Poseidon. 

Theseus was not only a great king. All his life he 
was ever ready to engage in heroic exploits. He went 
with Jason on the voyage of the Argo ; he obeyed 
Meleager’s summons to the Calydonian boar hunt ; ^ he 
went with Heracles against the Amazons ; ^ and with 
his inseparable friend and companion Pirithous he 
engaged in all sorts of heroic adventures ; it was on 
one of these that Theseus won as his bride the fair 
Antiope, sister to Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons. 
Antiope bore to Theseus a noble son named Plippolytus, 
whose tragic story is told by Euripides in one of his 
plays. Theseus also assisted Pirithous in his war against 
the centaurs. Pirith 5 us, prince of the Thessalian 
Lapitliae, had invited all the noblest heroes in Greece 
as* guests at his wedding with Hippodamcia, a princess 
^ See chapter vii. ^ See chapter v. 
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of the same race. Among them came the centaurs^ who 
were indeed kindred to Pirithuus. Unhappily, however, 
the centaurs were unable to resist the rich wines that 
flowed freely at the banquet. Wine darkened the mind 
of one of them, Eurytion by name, so far that he even 
attempted to carry off the bride, and the other centaurs 
followed hi^ example and fell upon the women of the 
fapilhae. Theseus rescued the bride, and in the battle 
that btUfwcd the centaurs were utterly defeated, tor 
dl their mighty strength, and driven away from Mount 
It lion, which till then had been their home. 

I his was not the only occasion on which Theseus 
hdpid ririUioiis. When his friend was mad enough 
to fall in love with the goddess Persephone, of whom 
lie caught sight as she was gathering flowers on earth, 
Theseus went down with him into the dread realm of 
Hades in search of her. For this sacrilege the friends 
avere severely punished : they were fastened to a rock 
in the underworld and condemned to remain there. It 
was in this sad plight that Heracles^ found his friend 
Theseus, when he descended into Hades in search of 
Cerberus. He delivered the Athenian king, and brought 
him up to the light of day again. 

No hero was more highly honoured in Athens than 
Theseus ; he was looked upon, indeed, as the second 
founder of the city. But great as were his exploits, 
he never knew complete happiness. He was honoured 
rather than loved by his countrymen ; and for himself, 
the hard heart that had deserted Ariadne and forgotten 
Aigeus kept him from the highest joy. 

^ Stc ebai Ui \ . 
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THE STORY OF THEBES 

CadmuSj the ancestor of the Boeotian royal family 
and builder of the town of Thebes, was descended from 
lo, a maid whose matchless beauty brought upon her 
sufJerings only surpassed by those of Prometheus, She 
was the daughter of Inachus, and a priestes^ in the temple 
of Hera at Argos. It was there that Zeus saw her, and 
he spoke so loudly in praise of her loveliness that Hera, 
seeing that all his thoughts were set upon her, became 
madly jealous of her own priestess. She transformed 
the maiden into a white heifer, and set Argus of the 
hundred eyes to watch and guard over her and prevent 
any one from approaching near. Zeus, however, sent 
Hermes to slay Argus. Thereupon Hera sent a stinging 
gadfly, which maddened the unfortunate heifer : wher- 
ever she turned she could not escape from it : it pur- 
sued her without rest. In vain did she travel from land 
to land, seeking relief and finding none. All over Europe 
and Asia, by land and sea, did hapless lo thus wander 
in the guise of a heifer ; it was from her passage that 
the Ionian Gulf and the Bosporus acquired their names. 
At length when she reached Egypt, after age-long wan- 
derings without food or sleep, Zeus, on account of 
whose love lo had undergone these weary sufferings, 
restored her to her woman’s form. In Egypt he^ son 
Epaphus was born ; he had in his turn two sons, Belus 
the father of Danaus, from whom the Greeks took their 
name of Danaans, and Agenor, who went to Phoenicia 
and became ruler over the rich territories there. His 
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daughter was that fair Europa whom Zeus carried off 
to Crete to be the mother of Minos. When she was 
borne away on the back of the bull, Agenor sent his sons 
Cadmus and Cilix in pursuit, to bring back their sister 
if they could. Far and wide they searched for her, 
\\ itlioiit success. Wearied and outworn by what seemed 
a hopeless enterprise, Cilix settled in a land which was 
ever after named after him, Cilicia ; but Cadmus wan- 
dered on. On reaching Thrace he resolved to consult 
the oracle at Delphi as to the best means of finding his 
sister. The priestess bade him abandon the fruitless 
search ; instead he was to follow the guidance of a cow, 
and found a city on the spot where the animal should 
lie d()wn. Cadmus obeyed, and the cow led him into 
Bucotia, and there lay down. 

When Cadmus prepared to sacrifice it to the gods, 

} a fearful d rago n suddenly came forth and destroyed 
not only the cow but nearly all the companions of 
Cadmus. At last, after a severe struggle, he slew^ the 
monster, and then, by the counsel which Athene put 
into his mind, he plucked forth its teeth and sowed 
them in the ground. A host of armed men immediately 
sprang into life, and began fighting together. All w^ere 
slain but five. They, the ‘ Spartoi ‘ the sown men \ 
helped Cadmus to build a citadel, round which the town 
of Thebes grew up. For eight years Cadmus himself 
did penance for the slaughter of the serpent, which had 
been sacred to Ares ; at the end of that time he was 
fully forgiven and married with the utmost pomp, in 
the presence of the gods themselves, to Harmonia, the 
daughter of Ares and Aphrodite. Cadmus gave his 
bride a magnificent necklace, the work of Hephaestus, 
which had originally belonged to his hapless sister 
Europa. Little did he guess the misfortunes of w^hich 
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that jewel was to !>c the in tini^‘ to com?\ trt ill 

his house. 

Five diildrcn wen* i)orn to Cadmus and Ilirmonit, 
PolydomSj the eldest son, ruled after his father in 1 hehts. 
Semeic, the eldest dauqhtcr^ perish*, d in as^^ony whai; 
Zeus, who loved her, came to visit her, at her CAiii 
misguided request, in ail the terrible majtesty rf fhnnrh. r 
and lightning in which Hera knew hiui. Zuis savcnl 
the child of Semele, and gave him to ilie mountain 
nymphs of Xysa to nurse. Wheii ilu* hoy grew up, and 
returned from India, Asia, and Thram^ whither he ha»I 
wandered, he brought with him a troop of frenzied 
worshippers, and everywhere the people bowed before 
him and acknowledged that he was indeed the god 
Dionysus. The Bacchantt-s, as his fo!!ower& caUed 
themselves, carried on their rites on the niouiitain-sidfcs, 
where they rushed about or danced to strains of wild 
and mystic music, clad in the skins of fawns or leopards, 
and bearing in their hands the staff known as the 
thyrsus, wTcathcd "with ivy and vine leaves, and crowned 
with a pine cone. Round their heads they bound vine 
leaves, and clusters of grapes hung at their ears. Thebes, 
which had by this time grown to fame and wealth, was 
the first city to which Dionysus came to establish liis 
worship. The aged Cadmus at once acknowledged the 
new god; he and his daughters, with Tiresias the seer, 
at once began to offer praise and worship, according 
to the rites Dionysus enjoined. But Pentheiis, son of 
Agave, the youngest daughter of Cadmus, nmiaiiied 
stubborn in his unbelief. He refused to acknowledge 
the god, and instead offered him every kind of insult. 
None of the miracles showm convinced Penthciis ; he 
mocked at the ritual, and declared that the women of 
Thebes had all gone mad. When Agave went with her 
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sisters and a large body of Theban women up to the 
slopes of Mount Cithaeron to celebrate the rites of 
Dionysus, Pentheus followed and climbed a tree to 
watch them. The anger of the god had indeed deprived 
the young man of his senses, for it was impious in the 
highest degree for any male to be present at these cere- 
monies. Suddenly the women, sweeping past in the 
frenzy of worship, caught sight of him ; Agave fore- 
most, they pulled down the tree and tore the intruder 
to pieces. Agave herself returned to Thebes, followed 
by a triumphal procession of dancing Bacchantes, carry- 
ing on her thyrsus the head of her slaughtered son. 

Soon after this horrible event the aged Cadmus left 
the throne to his son Polydorus, and retired with his 
wife to dwell among the Illyrians. Tiie Thebans 
believed that at their death Zeus changed Cadmus and 
Harnionia into serpents, in which shape they inhabited 
the Elysian fields. 

Polydorus reigned in Thebes, and after him his son 
Labdakus. Labdakus, dying, left Laius, his son, an 
infant, under the guardianship of Lycus, who therefore 
ruled in his stead. The niece of Lycus was a maiden of 
marvellous beauty, Antiope by name. One day, as she 
wmndered in the wmods, at the time of noontide heat, 
drowsiness overcame her, and she lay down to sleep 
under the spreading boughs of a great oak-tree. When 
she awoke she found a satyr sitting by her side, looking 
into her face with wmndering admiration. These satyrs 
were woodland sprites with bristling hair, goat-like ears, 
and hairy legs that sometimes ended in goats’ feet. 
This satyr, however, who appeared human save for 
his pointed ears, was really Zeus in disguise. In his 
society and converse Antiope, not guessing Avho he was, 
tound wondrous delight, and at last she was secretly 
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HTfldcd to hnii in llit wt^ods. Whin r ^ * i 

wliaf had pa^st^i he wa^ iun aL'^iy angry, Anii - 
twin sons, Araphn>n uul ZithiH, were taken froir Lt 
and left in the 'lojods tn perlAi. Iferd-iern found the* 
and bronghl lliem up, and oo iltey grew to uianle nd, 
Hut knowing tlair own nanie» or thos^ of iliLir rdw 
Poor Aiitiupe niuantinie inournt d ■ a* th,eai a- d i. For 
long yiars sin vns impriftontd iiid haiwhlv piiveeut.' ] 
by Lyons and Ins cruPi \ ifo Dir^c, Ai ! -hg un-'blf* ! 
bear it any iongta*, she e5tap«.di an 1 ile i to Pne 
a\here she found a refuge with tlie tvu^ VHinig hiinir>“ 
men. When Dirce, canic in pursuit ui h’ r. Aritpliion 
and Ziihus learned from the (|uetn’s furious spettln^ 
tiiat the iiigitivc whom they had takin in was the 
mother they had ne\ir known, and liny ul once tiM)k 
vengeance for all that she had suliired. 1 hey tiul tier 
cruel Dirce to the horns of a sivage hull, whif h draggt d 
her to death ; then, going to the palac« , they sU w Lvi 
and Seized the thrones 

The two brothers, although devoted to om cnothei; 
were remarkably unlike. Zetlius wa,'> au euergi^tic 
warrior; Amphioii, who married Niobe/ sister oi Peli^ps, 
was a miisicium Hermes had taught liim to play uii 
the lyre, and the rhythm of his music wms so irresis- 
tible, that, as lie played, the stones on the roadside rose 
and arranged themsehes in a fortification round the 
city of Thebes. 

On the death oi the two brothers, Laius regained Ids 
kingdom, and rcigmd in Thebes with his wife Jocasta. 
Fur long they had nu children. At Iasi Laiiis prayed 
to Apollo to grant him a son. Apollo heard his prayer, 
but warned him, through his oracle, that he himselt 
was* doomed to die at the hands of that son. Lai us, 
^ rhaptet XI 
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horror-struck, thought to frustrate the decree. V/hen 
the promised son was born, he and his wife tied its little 
hands and feet together with leathern thongs, and gave 
the infant to a slave to kill. 

The slave took the baby up to the slopes of Mount 
Cithaeron, but there his heart failed him at the thought 
of killing it, and he gave it to a Corinthian shepherd. 
The man in his turn presented the child to Polybus, the 
childless king of Corinth. Polybus and Meropc his wife 
cherished the boy, whom they called Oedipus, because 
of the way in which his feet had swollen up beneath the 
cruel thongs, and brought him up as their own son. 
Oedipus had no suspicion that he was not their son 
indeed, until one day one of his companions taunted 
him with being a foundling, and said that he did not 
know the name of his own father. Since he could get 
no answer from Polybus and Merope, Oedipus set forth 
without their knowledge to consult the oracle at Delphi. 
The god, instead of telling him the name of his parents, 
prophesied that he should live to be the murderer of his 
own father, the husband of his own mother, and the 
father of a race hateful to all mankind. Horrified by this 
terrible saying, the young man resolved never to return 
to Corinth, since he now felt sure that Polybus and 
Meropc were his parents, and had refused to speak 
because they knew the awful prophecy he had just 
heard. He therefore turned his back on Corinth and 
set off in the opposite direction, without knowing 
whither he was going, or caring. As he came along the 
valley road, the hills rose higher and more precipitous 
in front of him, until suddenly the road turned round, 
blocked by the sheer heights of Helicon, and divided 
to the right and to the left At the narrow cross-roads 
the path was blocked by a carriage, in which an old 
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man sat. Se\eral .'-enatits ircvuripaniecl lani ; 
tiiiirij guing on ahead, [fiishod Oidipus riuh iy nnt *1 
the way, and the dii\er dircebd i\h‘ IL 1 n 

filled lip the uhole of the road, f?! dipus ?tepp:*d k 
not loo vullingly; thin, as he shouted uuuly to llu 
(Mvalcnde that they kft him no nn ir? at all, the rfd 
man leaned out and hit him over the hevid wihh Id- 
staff. At that the man’s nature lly htd, iemini 

!)Iazcd out: he hit baek—the rdd mm out of tin 
carriage and broke his neck. Meantiiin lUdipiis s], w 
two of the attendants. The third ileti w itli jH speed b h k 
to Thebes, where he recounted that Laius— for it wa- 
in fact the king, though Oedipus had no iifdion thercoi— 
had been slain by a band of robbers. He invented thi^ 
story because he thought that his owm flight W’’OuId seeix 
disgraceful if he admitted that one young man liar 
done it all. In Thebes the king’s death caused !e.^- 
excitement than might have been expected, because 
for some time past all men’s thoughts and eiiergiis hv 
been busied with a strange and awful monsfci; wliiil 
had been sent into the country by tlic gods in token o, 
their displeasure, and wms now’ ra\ aging it. This \v 
the sphinx — a being wdth the face oi a wtaiian, the ini 
and tail of a lion, and the wings oi a bird. She lua 
taken up her abode on Phikium, a bold mcky inountaii 
at the south-east corner of Lake Cupais. and there wj' 
no hope of getting rid oi her until some t)ne was foiim 
able to answ’er the riddle w’hich she set. Many liac 
tried, but in vain; all those who failed to gue»s wrn 
devoured by the sphinx. 

Oedipus came upon this strange monster as he drev 
near to Thebes ; undaunted by her terrifying appear 
anCe, he demanded to hear the riddle in answering whid 
so many had lost their lives. ' What is it/ the sphim 
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demandedj which is tour-looted in the morning thiee- 
footed at night, and Iwo-lootcd at noon ^ ^ ‘Man/ 
Oedipus replied at once ‘ In his infancy, when lie 
crawls upon the ground, he is four-footed ; m old age, 
when he leans upon a stick, he is three-footed ; walking 
upright, he is tsvo-footed ’ Hcaiing this repl>, the 
sphinx cast herself wnth an unearthly shriek from the 
mountain-top and disappeaicd foi ever 

In Thebes, Oedipus was leceived with wuld acclama- 
tion. As the man who had nd the land of the sphinx, 
the people at once called upon him to become their 
king, and Creon gave him his sistci Jocasta, the late 
king’s Widow, to wife. For many >eais then Oedipus 
ruled m Thebes, honoured and admiied by all for his 
wisdom and public spirit His life w as blameless, and he 
was wholly devoted to the public good There seemed no 
sign of the dark shadow that hovered over him, all un- 
known to himself . his two sons and two daughters grew 
up fair and sti ong, and his good f oi tune seemed complete 

But the gods were only biding then time Lams and 
Jocasta had sinned in trying to frustiate their will by 
exposing their infant son : Oedipus had to suffer for 
the sms of his paients and foi his owm. In ignorance he 
had slam the old man at the cross-roads ; and had 
thought that the Delphic prophecy wxis not to be 
fulfilled m Ins case 

Suddenly the land was visited by a terrible plague, 
which attacked men and cattle, so that hundreds 
perished daily, and no cure could be found Oedipus, 
who had always been smceiely religious, at once re- 
solved to consult the Delphic oracle, and sent Creon 
thither With an embassy, to find out whither the cause 
of the plague w^ere any sin committed m the land The 
oracle declaud that the murderer of Lams, who was 
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Ii\ing m riiibc^j iiiu^t bani^htd ur -- ih iJ d.| u- 
not knowing- in hn blind igiiM ikl that In I i'' 

the miitdiicr ui Lniu*, ind \i i 1 a-i hnu to bi'. umi 
him, sentfoi ritts^iab When uld blind ttr b Id La i 
that he himselt the man, lie Ria^tcl co bciit\i r 
Lams had been slam by robhem, oo tlu naiv.vi i 
lud leportcd A hue-ana- ry \\ i-, sti ox la t t< iind 
the scnaiit who had biouj^l t tli^ uia- H i nu , ind 
the hoiiiblc truth burst at oi < e upon tlu L \p >, -s 0( difiu- 
He had, as the oiacie iorttohl -.1 un in- j\\ i f iJi i h 
was the husband uf his iiiutiicr he hid bit u^ht 
misciy upon the land, Ro sooner had Ji i ist i n ili/i i 
all this than she rushed out and handed litrsth in litr 
own apartments, unablo to bear the horror Wh«'r tln-» 
List rueful news w is brought Him, Ckdpus, utiu y 
bioken, bowed his head btfoit Iht avenging of 

his race lie was the icmuiaut agent ol; all as li 
murdcKi ot Laius he had brought plaguo upon tiie 
land he lo\ed, ho was the muidaer oc his ov n 1 lha , 
he had wedded in sin, and now it was his sin ih it had 
caused the death ol Joeasta he v is h< i iiinidau too 
The Erm^es ho\tred near to cvact acugeaiiee ioi the 
blood of kindred In his blmdnt' s he hail n iust d to st t 
now he took the biuoeh ot gold liiat Joc asta wc^n and 
put out both Ills eyes with its shaip pm Ocdipu- 
lesigntd the crown to Creon, and left llicbcs: bauish- 
nig himself trom the city on which the curse ot in- 
house had bi ought niRfortunc. But the curst stili lay 
on e\< i\ member of that unhappy t imd^ Isteutks and 
Polyneiees, the two sons ot Oedipus, instead oi pitting 
then unhappy faihei, di owe the poor blind old in an iorth 
from the land with indigmly. Then did the people oi 
Tliebis lealize the tiuth ut the wuids of bokjii, the 
aktheiuan philosophei Count no man happy till he is 
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dead.' Antigone, the king’s daughter, went with him 
as his guide in all his hapless wanderings, until, by the 
direction of Apollo, he at last found rest on Attic soil, 
in the deme of Colonus. There the gods had pity on 
his penitence and sorrow, for he learned in adversity 
to sec the truth as he had never known it in prosperity. 
The Erinyes, w’'ho had pursued him, were transformed 
into gentle presences that protected him, and it was in 
the grove sacred to them at Colonus that he stayed his 
steps. Thither ambassadors came to him from his son 
Eteocles. The brothers had quarrelled about who was 
to succeed to the throne : Eteocles, though the younger, 
drove Polynelces forth by force. Now, because an 
oracle had told him that good fortune should attend 
the land wdiich held the bones of Oedipus, Eteocles 
sought to induce the aged father, whom he and his 
brother had expelled, to return to Thebes. Oedipus 
utterly refused. Nor did he listen to Polyneiccs, when 
he in his turn came to ask him to go wuth him on the 
expedition which he had collected to go against Eteocles, 
Oedipus saw clearly that it wms not any love or pity for 
him that thus prompted each son in turn to seek him 
out ; each sought only an advantage to himself. There- 
fore, he solemnly laid his curse upon them, and prayed 
to the gods that they should die miserably, each by the 
sword of the other. When Eteocles sent Creon with a 
bodyguard to carry him off by force, Oedipus appealed 
to Theseus, the Athenian king, for protection. Theseus 
at once offered him an asylum ; and thus it came to 
pass that Oedipus passed away upon Athenian soil 
His end was mysterious : it took place in a thunder- 
storm, when some said that the aged king was carried 
up to the heavens. His body, at any rate, could ne^cr 
be found. 
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Poiyneices, meantime, driven forth from Thebes by 
his brother, sought refuge with Adrastus, king of Argos* 
Outside the walls he encountered another fugitive, who 
was, though Polyneices knew it not, Tydeus, exiled from 
Aetoiia. In the darkness the tveo fell to blows and 
fought until Adrastus came out and parted them. An 
oracle had bid him give his two daughters in marriage 
to a boar and a lion, and since he now saw to his 
surprise that Tydeus carried a boar on his shield and 
Polyneices a lion upon his, the weddings were celebrated 
without delay. Adrastus immediately gathered an 
expedition to restore his sons-in-law to their countries. 

Most of the Argive chiefs willingly agreed to go 
against Thebes ; but one refused, Amphiaraus, far the 
noblest and most distinguished of them all, a hero who 
had already w^on great honour in the hunt of the Caly- 
donian boar^ and on the voyage of the Argonauts.^ Pie 
had inherited from his ancestor Melampus the gift of 
second sight, and now foretold that he himself and all 
the principal leaders must lose their lives if they assisted 
Polyneices in an enterprise which was unjust and con- 
trary to the will of the gods. At last, however, Poly- 
neices hit upon a W’ay of ovcr-per&uading x^mpliiaraus. 
He offered to Eriphyle, the wdfe of the hero, the magni- 
ficent necklace which Cadmus had given to Plarmonia 
as a wedding gift, on condition that her husband took 
part in the fatal expedition. The hateful Eriphyle took 
the bribe and betrayed to Polyneices the spot where her 
husband had hidden. As Amphiaraus set forth he com- 
manded his son Alcmaeon to avenge his approaching 
death by killing Eriphyle and by undertaking a second 
expedition against Thebes. 

Thebes had seven gates, and the expedition set forth 

^ See chapter vu. ^ See chaoter vi. 
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in sc\cn detachments, each led by a celebrated chief. 
The sc\ cn were Adrastus, Amphiaraus, Capaiieus, 
Hippomedon, Partlicnopacus, Tydeus, and Polyncices. 

The Thebans marched out against the invaders, assisted 
by the men ot Phocis and Phiegya, but they were 
defeated ill battle and forced to retire within the city 
walls. Tiresias declared that they would be certain oi 
victory if Creon’s son Mcnoeceus would offer himself to 
Ares, whereupon the heroic youth at once went out and 
slew himself before the gates, thus winning the pro- 
tection of the gods for his party. The seven performed 
prodigies of valour, but in vain. Parthenopaeus was 
slain and Capaneus struck by lightning as he climbed 
the walls, declaring as he did so that not even the 
lightning of Zeus could keep him back. When they saw 
this the Argives -were terror-struck, and began to retreat. 
Then Etcocles came fonvard to propose that the battle 
should be decided by single combat between himself and 
Polyneices. Polyncices eagerly agreed, and the brothers 
fought with such fury that the curse of Oedipus was 
fulfilled: both lay dead upon the field. Thereupon the 
two armies renewed the fight. Tydeus and Hippomedon 
were slain* As the spear of the enemy was about to de- 
scend on Amphiaraus, Zeus interposed: the earth opened 
and received him and his chariot : he wms seen no more. 
Later the pious hero was worshipped as a demi-god at 
Argos. Adrasstus alone survived: but only the match- 
less swiftness of his horse, the gift of Poseidon, saved 
him from destruction : he brought nothing back to 
Argos save his garment of woe and his black-maned 
steed, 

Creon now ruled in Thebes. He caused Eteocles to 
be buried with all the honours of war: but left the body 
of Polvneices to be devoured bv d(js/b and vultures. 
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although tliib meant that his spirit ^\o^ld inid na 
in death. To deny clue burial to an enemy to t 
Greek a wicked and sacrilegious act. When AntigMn, 
the sister of Polynciccs, heard Creoii’s dccrecj she ivsoie t d 
to disobey it, and render to her brethu* the Icbt rif= - ni 
the dead. Ismene, her younger sister, ^\anied la r Geit 
Creon’s wrath would be terrible : death was the puni-h- 
ment for any one who disobeyed his decree: biil Antigf me 
refused to listen. Her duty to her dead brother canit 
before all else: in all other niatieiw she would ubiy 
Croon and the law, but in this there was a liiglnr L/v. 
Creon’s w^atchman caught her in the act ot prep<irim 4 
the body of Polynciccs for burial ; she w’as bound and 
brought back a prisoner to the citadel Alihougli 
Tiresias, the aged seer, solemnly warned Creoii nut to 
blay the maiden, and Haenion, CrtonV: son, iu whfun 
Antigone was to be married, entreated him to bpare 
her, Creou ordered her to be buried alive, us a breaker 
of the law. Haenion killed himself outside tlie tomb in 
w^hich Antigone was already dead. Wlien hia mother 
heard of his death she likewise perished by hvr o\.n 
hand. 

Outside of the gate of Ihebcs Ihtre stu(jd, dovn ii> 
historical times, the tombs of the brotlnrs, Etc^idcs 
and Polynciccs, wiio were worshlppid tluiv a* 1 rni-. 
Their haired of one another still endured, it seuntcl 
for it was observed by worbhipperb that the smoke (4 
the two altars inv<iriably blevv m ex ally opposiu 
directions. 

The misfortunes of Thebes weie not yet (niiiphJr. 
Adrastiis roused the sons of the six who had with him 
led the former expedition against the town to adkcl an 
army, and with allies from Corinth, iMtgara, ^k^^ene, aiiil 
Arcadia, they marched out, encouraged by signs Uinii 
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Zeus. Chief among them were Alcmacon and Amphi- 
lochuSj the sons of Amphiaraus ; Thersanderj the son of 
Polyneices ; Diomcdcs, the son of Tydeus ; Sthenelus, son 
of Capaneus ; Promachus, the son of Parthenopaeus ; and 
AegialcuSj son of Adrastus, At the river before the 
town the Theban army met them, only to be com- 
pletely defeated, Tiresias told the Cadmeians that the 
gods had declared for the invaders, and advised them 
to send a herald offering to surrender the town. Ther- 
Sander, son of Polyneices, was then established on the 
throne of Thebes. 

The chief hero in this war was Alcmaeon. Plaving thus 
avenged the death of Amphiaraus, he now, in obedience 
to his dead father’s commands, slew Eriphyle. Although 
the Delphic oracle had bid him do this, the Erinyes 
that avenge a mother’s blood pursued him everywhere. 
They drove him to madness, and he could find no rest 
or relief anyvhere. At last he went again to Delphi, 
and the god bade him dedicate the fatal necklace to 
the temple there, and then go and live at the mouth 
of the river Achelous, where on the new soil that the 
stream had turned up he could find a plot of land that 
had not seen the murder of his mother. Here Alcmaeon 
found rest ; his son Acarnan gave the name Acarnan^ 
to the land. 
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Acrisius, king of Argos, had one fair daughter, Dmac 
by name. As she grew up her father saw that she was 
of such exceeding beauty that many suitors ware suri 
to come and ask her hand. Now the heart of AcrihiiiN 
was heavy as he watched the maiden gnAving out ot 
girlhood into womanhood, because an oracle had told 
him that his daughter would bear a son who would kill 
his grandfather and reign in Argos in his stead. In his 
heart he knew that the gods had devised this punish- 
ment because in years long past he had quarrelled with 
his twin brother, Proetiis, and driven him out of Argos. 
At last, after many years had gone by, Froetus came 
back across the seas with an army lent him by lobati^, 
king of the Lycians, whose daughter, Stlieiiebnea, lie 
nad wedded. Then Proetus compelled his brother to 
yield him the towm of Tiryns, Round it the tTclopis 
built for him great W'alls of unhewn stone, walls ih.it 
may still be seen standing to this day, Acrisiiis knv\\\ 
therefore, that he had displeased the gods; yat even 
\vhen he heard the sa3dng of the oracle he thought he 
could prevent their word fmm coming to pass. So he 
set all the most skilled craitsmen in Argos to work to 
biiiid a high tower of shining brass, in a iomdy spot by 
the sea, far away from any habitation. In the lower 
stories of the tower there were no windcAvs : all the 
casements were set up high, so that none could see in 
from without, nor could any one within junip from 
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a window save at the risk of a horrible death. The 
biiiali high doorway \\as reached by a lofty ladder. 
Ill the lower chambers was a great store of every kind 
of provision : casks of wine and honcy^ barrels of meal^ 
goodly cheeses, and a rich supply of spiced and salted 
meals. At the very top of the tower a fair chamber 
was prepared, with beautiful hangings and carpets, 
a bed of gold, and furniture of carved and polished wood. 

One day Uanac was taken, with the maidens who 
attended on her, to see the tower, at which they mar- 
velled greatly, 'wondering idly as they passed from room 
to mom for whom this gorgeous prison — for such it 
seemed — had been prepared. While they were in the 
topmost chamber they heard strange sounds from below ; 
the small doorway through which they had come in 
wa& being s oldered u p. the ladders by which they had 
< limbed up wwrc taken away, and in no jest, but sober 
earnest, they w^erc prisoners. Although for many days 
they wept aloud and cried out and lamented, it was of 
no avail. None heard their cries. No one came near 
them save a dumb slave, w'ho from time to time brought 
fresh fish, meat, and fruit, wdth milk and eggs, and left 
his basket to be drawn up by a pulley. 

All day long Danae sat in her high chamber, while 
the tears ran dowm her checks. She prayed to all the 
godb to set her free, but as day after clay passed and 
she gazed out of her high wdndow over the sea, her heart 
sank wdthin her, as she thought how she must sit there 
ciionc until, as the useless years rolled by, she became 
very old, wdthout knowdng anything of w’^hat life was. 
Yet her prayers did not go unheard. Zeus did not 
allow the wall of Acrisius to thwart the purpose of the 
gud'^. One evening, as Danae lay on her golden tfed 
and walelitd the sun setting over the wmters, the long 
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In the morning win n iMnae awoke all tlialha!! passeti 
seemed to her like a dream : but fier sadness had all e« iiie, 
and she no longer mounied lieeause of her imprisom 
mciit. Before many more in nithn h. d pa-^^ui the neWui 
came to king Acrisuis that his daughtir had a little 
son. Tliim in hk ra<ge h'^ legrctiud that he li id not 
slain her. Danac and her baby A'sere brought down 
from the lowu* and pul to sea in a Wuoden ihest. A 
storm was raging^ and as the clmwl (os.or! irp mid down 
on the 'waves the king'? servant:^ .dnuajk lluir htad> nl 
one aiioilicr. There seemed no clmme I'T tiu iL<ple^^ 
mother and child to escape. Bui Zeus did rest (h surf 
Danae, He held back all the wind'-" sa\t‘ the "■'ort west 
wind, which carried her gently na’o^s the sea ajid oast 
the chest ashore on the island of Seriphos, 

There a fisherman, Dictys by nam(‘, pulled it in 
from the surf in his net, and opened it. Greril was i!ic 
good man’s surprise w’hen he found, within the wooden 
b«ex, a fair young "woman clad in garments tliab though 
drenched and stained with the salt water, showed hiT 
to #1)0 of high rank, and in her arms a little child. 
Both were fcaiiiting with fatigue and half dead Ircjm 
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hunger and exposure ; the kindly DictySj however^ 
took them to his own house, where he warmed and fed 
and clothed them both, and there he bade them find 
their home. Right gladly did Danae accept his gentle 
offer, and the good fisherman soon found his kindness 
repaid by the gentle ways and helpful hands of his 
beautiful guest. For Perseus Dictys did all that a 
father could have done, and so the boy grew up. 

Now, although Dictys was but a humble fisherman, 
his birth was royal. He was a grandson of Aeolus, and 
his brother Polydectes was king of the little island of 
Seriphos. When the king’s eyes fell upon the lovely 
woman dwelling in his brother’s house, he desired to 
marry her, and often as Danae shook her head, Poly- 
dectes continued to ask her. She always said no : her 
life was devoted to her son : she had no wish to marry. 
Perseus, who was growing up and gaining daily in 
manly strength and skill, disliked Polydectes heartily. 
Indeed the king bore the young man no goodwill; 
although he pretended to be much attracted to him, 
and often invited him to the palace, he was secretly 
anxious to find some pretext for getting rid of him. 
One day when Perseus was seated at the banqueting 
table, Polydectes made him promise, as it were in jest, 
that he would perform any service he might ask. When 
the lad agreed, the king turned on him and said, ' Then 
I bid you bring me the head of the Gorgon Medusa.’ 

Perseus thought that he had spoken idly, but the next 
day he discovered that the king meant to hold him to 
his vrord. Polydectes thought that while Perseus was 
away he might prevail upon Danae to listen to his suit ; 
and it was more than probable that the young man 
would never return from the quest of Medusa’s head, 
since neither Polydectes nor any one else could tell him 
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eyes that were, althoucth he knew it not, niar\ t lloiisly 
like his own. Before their steady gaze lie bowed his 
head: ior lie knew he was in the presence oi one of the 
immortals. Then Athene, ior it was she, bade him be 
of good hope. Her father Zeus had sent her to aid liiin, 
and Hermes, the mesbcnger god, had gi^eii her gifts 
for him which would enable him to kei p the r<ish pro- 
mise that Polydectes had entrapped him into making. 
Then she gave him a pair of winged sandals, whit h 
woultl carry him tireless over land and sia, a Iu‘liiiel 
which made him in\isible, and a sharp sword, shape ti like 
a sickle, which the lame god, Ilephaesius, had fashioned. 
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tiQiis of meiij until he reached a spot which she dtsciibed 
to him. 
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Mightily cheered, Perseus armed himself with the 
magic weapons, and prepared to set forth. First he 
advised his mother, before he said farewell to her, that 
she should take refuge in Athene’s sanctuary : if she 
were a sweeper of the temple there Polydectes could 
not molest her. Then he tenderly took leave of Danae 
and started on his journey, following the directions 
which Athene had given him. First he flew, on his 
winged shoes, beyond Thessaly and across the forests 
of the Danube and the Rhine. Over the great plains 
he sped and above the chill northern seas, until, after 
many days and nights, he reached a terrible deserted 
plain where no sun or moon ever shone. It lay for ever 
in a kind of dreary twilight, cold and grey and dim. 
There, near the oily tideless sea the Graiae dwelt, three 
ancient maidens, pale of face and grey of hair, whom 
the sun had never warmed or gladdened. They were 
sisters to the more awful Gorgons, and they alone knew 
where these others dwelt. Around them the dolphins 
played and the cold sea moaned. They had but one eye 
between them, and one tooth. Athene had told Perseus 
that he must steal that eye and so compel the Graiae to 
guide him to where the Gorgons were. He found them 
seated in their palace, singing a dismal chant wdth their 
broken voices. One of them heard his footsteps and 
called to her sister to pass her the eye. ‘ Give me the 
eye that I may see him,’ she shrieked ; and the other 
cried, ‘ Give me the tooth that I may kill him,’ Swift 
as lightning Perseus intercepted the passing of the eye 
from one wrinkled hand to the other : in the moment 
when all three were blind he snatched it away. At first 
the Graiae did not understand w?hat had happened. 
They still cried, ‘ Give me the eye,’ ‘ Give me the 
^ Give me the tooth,’ until at last they realized that 
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the invisible stranger had stolen it. Then they joined 
in a hideous wailing, crying to him to give them back 
their eye. Perseus declared he would give it up on one 
condition only : that they should tell him how to get 
to the drear abode of their sisters, the Gorgons. Again 
the Graiae shrieked, and begged him, for his own sake, 
to ask them anything but this. Perseus was firm ; 
unless they told him they had lost their eye for ever, 
and were plunged in unbroken darkness for all time. 
So at last they gave way. They described to him the 
long, difficult journey, and told him how to start upon 
it. Then at last Perseus handed back the eye, and 
started off again. This time he flew south as far as he 
had already conic north. Over Spain he flew and beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, until, after travelling far and 
wide he came to the shores of Oceanus. There, hard by 
the kingdom of Night, on a terrible desolate plain, sur- 
rounded by blasted trees and rocks worn by the sea into 
innumerable caves, the Gorgons dwelt. Snakes crawled 
about everywhere, and huge, horrible birds flew hither 
and thither with ear-piercing screams. All around the 
place flowed the ocean stream, its waters as slow and grey 
as lead. As Perseus approached, with his cap of invisi- 
bility on liis head, he saw two women seated there asleep 
and a third pacing up and down, crying and moaning 
continually. Then he knew that the sleepers were the 
two immortal sisters, Stheno and Euryale, withered hags, 
hideous as sin : while the other, whose beautiful form 
was wreathed in horrid snakes, which curled in and out, 
hissing amidst her beauteous hair, was Medusa, her 
whom he had come to slay. Athene had warned him 
that he must not look upon her face : but as he drew 
near her softly from behind he could see from the reflec- 
tion in the shield which the goddess had given him that 
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and nsse to search for au^l pm m* tla more*,, ihd 
Perseus fit d^ uiisien, in 111- van o di dnm, :.oL i* 
liini swiftly o\ or 1 mu .md s? p : m tn ui I ii^ F 5 ? mu-, e h 
dread <ibode of th(‘ PjorouiH, «snd hnoiaht him hi mhly 
to the habitations of nani oiue more. For the nu;!d lie 
rested, hut as morning rose he staxted (di agiin, for 
he longed to be in Seriphus once more after lii-^ long 
absence. On his iourncy he canit* to A(thu?fmp and 
he sped along the coast he saw a Mglit vludi made lim 
heart stand still. He had n ached a region whrn^ I lie 
rich past 11 red and ran down to form great, rugged «!ilN, 
which jutted out into the sea. Against their .mei p sides 
the waves dashed, threoving up great cdoiuis of spr ly. 
There at one f)oint he saw a white objc(d, "Ahidi he 
discovered, as lie drew nearer, was not, as lie laid thought , 
a mass of heaped-up foam, but a human iorm, fa.nttmd 
to the rocks. As he came on he saw, to his inexpressible 
horror and amazement, that it was a young girl of mati li- 
less beauty, chained hand and toot to the sharp rock. 
She stood where a long spit of stone nui out into the 
sea, upon which the tide was rising rapidly. And a? 
she gazed around her he saw that her f<acc was agonized 
and terror-struck. Perseus approached with liis helmet 
on— invisible. No other human being was in sight. As 
he drew closer and closer the maidm seeniid to him 
lucfl’e and more beautiful, and there wos boiiiefliiiig in 
her face which called to him as no woman’s face had 
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ever done. He felt that he must know why she stood 
thus chained and miserable, for he resolved to set her free 
if he might. Casting off his helmet, he spoke to her 
gently and reverently, and asked her to tell him why 
she was there. The maiden wept bitterly, and told him 
that she was Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, king of 
that land, and of his queen Cassiopeia. Cassiopeia had 
proudly boasted that her daughter was fairer than the 
children of Nercus. Poseidon, enraged by this inso- 
lence, sent a terrible punishment. The sea rose and 
rose, higher and higher each day, until it seemed that 
all the land would be flooded. Worst of all, out of its 
depths there arose, at each high tide, an awful monster, 
like nothing ever seen by man, which destroyed every- 
thing within its reach. When the king asked the oracle 
how he might save his land from this horrible doom, 
the priest replied that the floods would rise and rise, 
and the monster would destroy his people utterly unless 
he gave his daughter to be devoured by it. At first the 
king refused, but at last, seeing that his people were 
being utterly destroyed, he gave way. That day they 
had brought Andromeda and chained her to the rock, 
and now, as the tide rose, she was waiting for the awful 
monster to come and devour her. Indeed, as she ended 
her story she gave a shriek and pointed with her hand. 
There, rising out of the slimy ooze at the water’s brink, 
they saw a hideous creature, a thing of nameless horror ; 
it came on bellowing, as if with horrid joy at the thought 
of its prey. Perseus drew his sword, and, cutting the 
thongs that bound Andromeda to the rock, set her 
free. Then, bidding her climb up the cliff so as to be 
out of danger, he advanced with his falchion ready to 
attack the monster. It came on, roaring loudly, but 
Perseus, nothing daunted, sprang at it, and attacking 
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bellowing dud a\vay, and Ihe inomti r lay d d at hi. 
itet. hi triumph !ic reiurnt d to wlnn* dodpe'inii 
had stoufi watching the fight with vdl 11} heatiLg U ait, 
mid thrav at her feet the liifkous li ad of I lie 
iliclr eyes met tlky knew llity li?\ed ♦ m h nlln r. 1 fun, 
when Perseus CcOiie* with la r ij lu r {atli*ri^ an I 

Cepheus asked hm\ he ( ouM n ird Idiii hir ilie s< r\h i 
he had done, Piraeus rijditd that Ihe only nnarc! he 
would value \vould be the hand of Andnmicda in 
marriage. When Cepheus found that his dauglifer was 
willing, he consented gladly, and after the wedding had 
been celebrated witii mudi pomp l^emeus reliiriual to 
Scriphiis, bringing Andromeda with him. 

On his arrival he found that Pi»i}'dcctiS had so 
persecuted his mother that she had taken refuge in 
Athene’s temple. On the very day when lie landed 
the unrighteous king had come with aroicd men to 
carry her oft, even from the precimls oi t!ie goddi'&s. 
There Perseus came upon them. Tie found his mother 
clinging to the image of the goddess, DiOys alone stand- 
ing with drawm swonl to protect her against the king 
and his men. When Polydectes saw Perseus he ordired 
his men to slay him, but Perseus t(;ok from the wmllet 
by his side the Gorgon’s fatal head ami held it up before 
the king and his men, so that their eyes were on it. 
Then as they gazed, unable to turn away, an awful 
change came over them. Their limbs siiiieiied, Iheir 
eyes became glazed, no sound came from betwecii 
their parted lips, their outstretched arms w^iv rigid 
aitd iheir wa^apoiis dropped from their fingers. All llitre 
wx‘re iunicd to stone save Diclys and Danae. 
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Then Perseus left Dictys to rule over Scriplius. His 
mother he took with him down to his ship^ where 
Andromeda was waiting for them, and together they 
sailed for Argos, to win the great inheritance which his 
mother had told him awaited him there. But the winds 
blew them from their course, so that when they landed 
at last they found that they were in Thessaly. There 
at Larissa the king was celebrating games, in which he 
invited Perseus to take part. In throwing the discus 
the hero accidentally hit one of the other competitors, 
and when he ran to find out how the man fared, he lay 
dead upon the ground. Then the people told Perseus 
that he was Acrisius, king of Argos. 

Thus was the prophecy fulfilled which declared that 
Acrisius should die at the hands of Danae’s son. Perseus 
was sorely grieved, and after burying his grandfather 
with all due honours he offered the dominion over 
Argos to his cousin Megapenthes, son of Proetus, in 
exchange for Tiryns, since he was fain not to rule over 
the land of a murdered king. Megapenthes accepted, 
and Perseus built the city of Mycenae, where he dwelt 
in great happiness with Andromeda, 
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Among all the heroes wlioni Atlin^* C.’* h- 

place assuredly miisl be pna a iu Il,.r.c h-, Ihi ^ 
famous of rdl Gn*cian hirois. Ih* Eorur ]'< m - 
boasted that their kinj^s p* dt « u h d fn n, Ik , 
but he was as [ 4 r(ally lionoun <1 b\ Ih^ !* ri u - ii* 
by the Adiacaiis, and the pioph-^ Ih.d dv«»li ui cipus 
and in Thebes^ and wc may in fact call hirn the nat!oti*d 
hero of Greece, Godlike — for Zeus Mas his father- 
lie was yet a mmij only stronger, braver, and nioru 
daring than other men. He suffered from all the ilL 
and sorrows of mortals; his pasdons wire rnorial, and 
their strength constantly brought him into trouble and 
ditficulty. One story tells how^ when quite a youth he 
was ohered the choice between pleasure and glory. He 
might have either the easy life c»f tujuyment, •without 
effort or stress, or clays passed hi tod and ser\i(<‘, 
crowned at the end by fame. Heracles chose the 
latter, and his whole life was spent in continual striving. 
He had many enemies to contend with : greatest among 
them the mighty queen of heaven, who hated and 
pursued him all his life, and from whom he acquired 
his name, for Heracles, some say, means 'famous on 
account of Hera ’ : not least himself, for his fiery temper 
and headstrong feelings were for ever leading him 
astray ; but he was victorious in the end. Thus, those 
who believed that every man had in him something 
godlike, some spark sent by the gods, saw in Ilcracks 
a pT'oof of the truth of their faith, 

Heracles came into the wmrld under the ban of ilie 
jealousy of Hera. His father, Amphitryon, king of 
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Tiryns, son of Alcaeus, and grandson of Perseus, had 
been driven from his kingdom and compelled to take 
refuge ■with Creon, king of Thebes. When Hera heard 
that Aiiiphiliyon’s wife, Alcmene, was about to have 
a child, she was very wroth, because Zeus, she knew, 
had looked upon the beauteous Alcmene with love. 
Fair women, dear to Zeus, were hateful to his queen, 
who ever wished them harm. Her anger waxed very 
great when, the day having come on vhich the birth 
of Alcmcne’s child was expected, Zeus declared to the 
Olympians that a descendant of the seed of Perseus 
was about to see the light, who should rule over all the 
lands belonging to that mighty family. When Flora 
pretended to disbelieve him, Zeus swore his unbreak- 
able oath that it should be so. Then did his queen 
outwit him. Sthcnclus, son of Perseus, and uncle of 
Amphitryon, was king in Argos, and his wife likewise 
was expecting a child. Flera caused the son of Sthenelus 
to come into the world before the son of Alcmene, so 
that the word of Zeus might apply to him. Thus it 
came to pass that Eurystheus, though weakly and 
infirm, was by the irrevocable decree of Zeus fated to 
rule over all the lands under the lordship of the house 
of Perseus, while Heracles, Alcmcnc’s son, had to do him 
service and toil at his behest. 

Ilcraclcs grew up, beautiful and strong. While yet 
a mere infant he showed how wondrous was the power 
of his hands and how great his courage. One day as 
he and his twin brother Iphiclcs were sleeping, two 
great serpents crept out into the chamber. Slowly and 
stealthily they rose and wound themselves, coil upon 
coil, nmnd the cradle where the babies lay, raising their 
evil heads high on either side and hissing softly, as tiiey 
prepared to plant their deadly fangs in the infants as 
they slept, while they smothered them in a deadly 
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embrace. All the house was quiet; there was no one 
at hand to see or save the children. Suddenly Iphicles 
awoke, and his wild screams roused his brother. Heracles 
seized each snake with a hand and compressed their 
necks, just below the head, with such tremendous force 
that they were powerless. Undismayed by their forked 
tongues and the awful glare of the eyes, which w^ere 
darting from their heads as they were throttled, he 
tightened his iron grip. By the time the screams of 
Iphicles had awakened the household and brought the 
servants running in, the hideous snakes lay dead upon 
the ground, while Fleraclcs had calmFy lain down to 
sleep again. Thus he escaped the first great peril that 
Hera sent against him. 

Heracles grew up, taller and stronger than any of his 
companions, unsurpassed in all manly arts. The best 
teachers and tutors gladly assisted his father in his 
training, for he vas a pupil to rejoice the heart of any 
master. Amphitryon himself instructed him in chariot 
driving, Autolycus taught him to wrestle, Eurytus to 
shoot with the bow, and Castor to use the other weapons 
of ^var. But the best of his tutors was the wise old 
centaur Chiron, to whose school on Mount Pelion so 
many of the heroes of Greece came in their youth, to 
learn the art and practice of noble life, Chiron was 
altogether unlike his wild brethren. When after the 
battle with the Lapithae, they v ere driven from Mount 
Pelion, he left them and made his home in a cave there. 
On the mountain-sides his pupils practised all the arts 
of hunting and the chase ; they learned to be skilful 
ill the use of weapons, to be bold, hardy, careless of 
comfort, and able to endure every kind of privation 
anc? overcome every kind of difficulty. Chiron trained 
their minds as well as their bodies ; from his wise 
discourse they learned daily how to bear themselves 
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with honour. As he had taught Asclepius, so he taught 
Heracles and many more the art of healing. Castor 
and Polydciices, the twin sons of Zeus and Leda, had 
been among Chiron’s pupils; so hadActaeon, the mighty 
Imiiicrj who perished, torn to pieces by his own hounds, 
because he boasted that he had seen Artemis bathing. 
Jason ^ came to him later. 

Heracles was quick to learn, but he could not bear 
to be corrected. His temper was violent and even 
dangerous. One day when Linus, his master in music, 
found fault with him, he seized the lyre, and, forgetting 
his mighty strength, struck his teacher such a blow 
with it that Linus fell dead at his feet, 

A temper so uncontrollable alarmed the good Amphi- 
tryon. He therefore banished his unruly son to the 
slopes of Mount Cithaeron, there to tend his flocks, for 
he hoped that the peaceful life of the country might 
calm him and teach him self-control. It was here that 
Pleasure and Glory appeared to Heracles, and com- 
manded him to make his choice beUveen them. At this 
time all the shepherds on Mount Cithaeron were in 
great distress on account of a prodigious lion which 
used to descend upon their flocks and ravage them. 
The beast was so fierce and strong that none dared 
attack him. Meantime they were being ruined by the 
damage done to their flocks. When Heracles heard this 
he scorned the shepherds for their co\vardice. ‘ What 1 ’ 
he cried, ‘ do you sit shivering within your huts and 
leave your poor silly sheep to face a destroying monster ! 
Tell me where the lion is to bo found, that I may teach 
him to be afraid of me.’ The young man’s pride and boast- 
fulness, and the scorn he sho\vcd for themselves, angered 
the herdsmen. They told him where the lion lay, "“and 
many secretly chuckled as they saw Heracles setoff, alone, 

^ See chapter vi. 
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for he refused the company of those who would have 
gone with him, unarmed save for the club he bore over 
ills shoulder. As the day went on and he did not return, 
they said to one another, ‘ Lridc gueth before a fall.' 
But when evening came and they sat gathered round 
the fire, suddenly the vast form of Heracles darkened 
the doorway. He said notiiing, but threw down before 
them the hide of the lion, still damp and bleeding. 

* There is my winter’s cloak,’ he said. 

Soon after this Heracles returned home and assisted 
Creoii, the friend of his father, in war against the king 
of Orchomeniib. In this campaign he perfca’ined great 
feats, and freed Thebes from tiie tribute which the city 
had formerly had to pay. As a mark of his gratitude 
Creon gave the young hero his daughter Migara as his 
wife. For some time Heracics and Kiegara lived happily 
witii their children, until the unsleeping hatred nf H'era 
again broke out against him. In a frenzy, which s1k‘ 
set upon him, Heracles took up his bow and aimed his 
deadly unerring arrows at all wlio came near, and thus, 
horrible to relate, he skwv Ids own little chiidircii. 
was his grief when he recovered from hi^ madness, and 
he at once made his w^ay to Delphi to a^k the priesiebs 
of Apollo there how he could purify binibtlf of hit, sin. 
She told him that he mubt fulfil the decree of Fate; 
he must go to Eurystheus, king of Mycenae, and per- 
form whatever tasks might be set him. This was tiie 
punislinicnt Flera had in store for him. At the same 
time the priestess told him that good should come of 
the evil ; by his labours he should win immortal faiiie, 
and, at the last, be admitted to Olympus itself. 

Sadly then did Heracles depart to filyceiiae, but not 
without hope. lie saw good at the end of liis sorrows, 
and lie had by him mighty helpers and servers ; the 
grey-eyed goddess, Athene, iiad him ever near her heart 
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111 all his labours and troubles, and Zeus, his great 
father, was mindful of his son, 

Eurystlicus was delighted when he found Heracles 
thus delivered, as it w^ere, into his power, and at once 
set him to work on the most difficult and direful tasks 
he could discover, tasks which it seemed indeed impos- 
sible to accomplish. First, he bade Heracles go forth 
and slay the Neiiiean lion which was ravaging the land 
for miles around Mycenae. This lion was more terrible 
than the beast of Cithaeron, because he was the offspring 
of two supernatural monsters ; his mother was Echidna, 
half maiden, half snake, and his father Typhoeus, the 
youngest child of Gaia, the carth-goddess, and himself 
a giant with a hundred serpent heads. Typhoeus was 
a fiery power, dwelling in the innermost parts of the 
earth, belching forth fire and smoke through the craters 
of volcanoes. The lion which Heracles was commanded 
to slay dwelt wutliin a dark impenetrable cavern, 
whither it used to retire after one of its destructive 
sallies. No one had ever dared to follow it into its lair. 
Weapons were of no avail, for the beast’s hide was an 
armour that nothing could pierce ; all previous attempts 
to shoot at it with poisoned arrows had failed miserably. 
Heracles set out, armed only with his club, and boldly 
approached the animal, wffiich, cowed by the undaunted 
eye the hero fixed upon it, began to retire into its 
cavern. Heracles dro\c it before him, step by step, 
until, when they w^erc well wdthin the cave, he suddenly 
advanced upon the beast, and grappling with it, seized 
it round the throat with his mighty arms with such 
tremendous force that he strangled it. Then he stripped 
off the hide and fashioned from it a garment for him- 
self of more worth than any armour smith ever made, 
the mighty jaw^s forming his helmet. 

The Nemcan lion was not the only one among the brood 
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of Gaia and Typliotus f dtfnl to men. In tin'" s\.aiiip 
ol Lerna^ near An^O'., llu re dwelt a h^ydia a, rnonaa* 
with nine lua<Kj oiu at wliidi elt dhle-Nj and all 
poiscjiiouo I hat the bnath tlial ranu iiani tin a moiitln- 
w as install tly fatal to ail w ho dre vv near W hen I r l* h ■' 
rciurned after si Kme-theU'^ ininiecliaJf bj 

commanded him to ri«l the 1 md oi thi^ h\ 

lhinkin <4 that here was a 1 idc iiuni. f oidd iuliiL '"o leui„ 
as the monster rciiianu d m tla iv fi ' m !( > c i fdd 
not get near to allatk it. At List Iv to L Ln aiiow 
and dipped them in burning pitth, t!h.n In shut tleniy 
all flaming, at the h 3 a!ra, in quiek sun e^uoi!, until it 
was driven out of the swamp on to tlu solid ground. 
There Ikracles altaiked it. Hut as he ( ut oli it *5 iitads 
one after the other, he saw to liis di^ma\' two ik\i 
heads grow up Lor caHi that he < ut oii j and flan lie 
understood that one man could not hopt to destroy the 
hydra singlt-liandid. vSo he summoned his chaiioKtr 
lolaus, the son oi his iwia-brothcr Ipiiichs, and as 
Hercules cut oli the In ads one after anoilitr, loLuis 
stood by and seaiad the wounds with buniiiig brands, 
so that they could not grow agaiiu Ihiis lluy cut ulf 
all save the immortal head, and upim it llay piled 
a huge mass of rock that held it down and (iiHhid it. 
When the hydra wms tliU’> destroy ul, IkraiL, s dipped 
each of his arrows in its poisonous gall, so that no 
medicine or skill of physician could heal the wounds 
they made. Then he laturnecl to Eur^^-bilieus. Eurys- 
Iheus, however, said that, since IlcrcUlts had t)e<n 
helped by lolaus, the exploit did not count, and com- 
manded him to capture and liritig ali\e tu ]\I)etnae the 
Erymantliian boar, wdiich was destroying the people 
and^and of Arcadia, and doing to them all the damage 
that the Nemean lion had brought upon the i^Iyrenaeans. 
Heracles set forth. On his w^ay he passed by Mount 
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Pholoe, where Pholus, one of the centaurs, dwelt in 
a cave There he guarded a cask of rare wine which 
had been given to him and his brethren by the god 
Dionysus Pholus now opened the cask m honour of 
his guest The strong scent of the raie vintage floated 
out of the cave, and on the warm night air the other 
centaurs, dwelling far and near, perceived it Furious 
at finding their priceless wme dispensed to a mere 
man, they rushed into the cave, armed with masses of 
living rock and great trees, which they had torn up by 
the roots, and fell upon Heracles, who was sitting by the 
fire At first he tried to drive them off by picking up 
burning brands out of the fire and hurling them at the 
centaurs When that did not answer, and they still 
came on, Heracles took his bow and shot the deadly 
arrows which he dipped in the poisonous blood of the 
hydra Some were slam, others, among them by mistake 
poor Chiron, were wounded , the rest fled Pholus too 
lay dead He had let one of the arrows fall on his own 
foot, and thus perished Heracles then continued his 
chase of the boar Further and further he drove the 
animal before him, until it was tired out. At last, in 
the far north, when he had driven it into a vast field 
of deep snow, where it could not move fast, he flung 
a noose over its head and so captuied it 

Eurystheus, who had commanded him to bring the 
boar home alive, was so terror-struck when he saw the 
dreadful beast, which Heracles led m his noose up 
the very steps of the palace, that he fled from the sight 
of it, and hid himself for safety m a tub m the under- 
ground regions of the palace Not till Heracles had 
removed the boar did the king recover his presence of 
mind , then he bade his kinsman go forth again* and 
bring him— but this time only to the city gates — the 
hind with horns of gold and hooves of brass, which had 
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been dtiliCdttd t \itciin hv it t tht bi tr isi u i i 
kno \ii ab the 1 kiadc^ IUl hind li id ipi 1 Ir hi ! 
itmpk, ifid \ i now \\ nidcnn^ wild in nrith 
legions oi Art kJi i box i 'vho!^ }tc.i liira-f ko ^ 

It into the t r northcin laiid^j nae ^ it b uii i 12 
iiid till Heperbm nio d\rlt, t +he b L t tin i 

n fount! 5 ci 'v hivii 11 ? o i h id ti ^ ^ 

back u rt ii tidin^% but \ uti it ^ '•11 1 1 it 

sun oni^ c id ^et ra o i > <1 li th dar i 1 

winter \pjlio Li I oufe 'vi A d ^litsc p p^ n ^ i 
a diariot dn\\ii by s\\ n diia raurni lu 1 p 1 
with tli« wummu In Ih s noithtrri 1 iiid iiei i 1 \ 

he Li uU entrap the hind hut winri sIk r tin hU 

to Aieadi i in the suuinier iie sue» et ried in \ ai idn ^ r 
with an iiiuWj and so bi jiight in 4 to M} c<a itiiliiU |n 
Cui5rbtlicii'^ iio\v'C\cr, on s^at liini ba v li a! i 
The lake ui St>mphalus thm w s the h tiie oi ti aibie 
brood <i m ill e iun^ bird'- I hen <1 i\\ \ii mi 
b iks WLi all oi bra'-^, so weie then i Uliers, \ lin h 
they shcl out like aiio^ts with de idly tnetl Wl-a 
Lur>sthcus Sent Hr rath a^dinst tlnm he I k \ itli 
him a mighty bia/en rattle Wlun he \vui g it round 
his head it made such an appalling dm tli t the buds 
rose and flew away 10 ahim, 1 u i\\ ly iioin the 
like borne lleiatks idled is ilay ile\^ , tin rest 
settled c^ain inhiid on the disliiit '‘lines fi Uxl Blak 
Sea, 

On the b iideis oi tli it 'at llu d\i.n i nuitii tl 
women w iinci% e dh d Amazciioj bee luse tiu^i in ud i 
iUi oil tiic light buast m ordei the beltei t > ii uielle llic 
bow riie\ allfWid no men 1 j dwell 111 iiiui I iod, it 
w ib Sill! and iny nnk ehildiea bum were mposed, 
mily*ilie ^irls being brought up io their q ici a I Appo- 
int q \rtb hei i ether had ,^i\eii i ^11 die oi inalelileb*^ 
bemt), the repoit ul whn h tia\ellrf| Lr and wide 

r > 1 
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Adaictej the daughter of King Eurystheus, heard of this 
girdle, and longed to possess it ; her father therefore 
commanded Hercules, as his next task, to fetch it. 
Hippolyta received Hercules in friendly fashion, and 
was ready to hand over the girdle to him. But Hera 
was not well pleased to think that his task should be 
accomplished so easily, and, in order to frustrate him, 
she put it into the minds of the Amazons that Heracles 
intended to do some harm to their queen, and that 
they would do well to slay him. In the battle that 
followed, however, Hippolyta and many of the Amazons 
were slain, w'hile Hercules got away unscathed with 
the girdle. On his way home he came by Troy, and 
found the king and people of that land in dire distress. 
Apollo and Poseidon had helped King Laomedon, son 
of Ilus, to build the walls of his town — Ilium — strong and 
high, but when the time came for payment, Laomedon 
had defrauded the gods. In \engeance, Apollo sent 
a sore plague upon the land, and Poseidon a sea monster, 
which ravaged and destroyed far and wide. The only 
wmy by winch Laomedon could save his people was by 
saenheing his daughter Hesione to the monster. When 
Hciaclcs arrived the maiden was on the point of being 
handed over to the deadly serpent to devour. Lao- 
medon implored the hero to save her, and oflered to 
give him, m return, the magic steeds which Zeus had 
given to Tros, the grandfather of Laomedon, as ransom 
tor the beauteous Ganymede, the eldest son of Tros. 
Zeus, enraptured by the young man’s loveliness, had 
sent down Ins eagle to carry him ofl, and kept him in 
Olympus as his cupbearer. Heracles accepted the bar- 
gain, slow the monster and set the maiden free. But 
Laomedon again was iaithicss. For the last time, 
howcvci. Heracles collected men, destroyed Ins city 
and slew Laomedon, with all his sons save Priam. This 
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''*.as tilt i. it t nt n )lh< 1 un^iulilul aionai* li \% iio inul t 
rltfraud flit litro al the piumibcd uward « i iia'j ( it'., 

namely AugeaSj king ot Llib, He rAMitcl va.ulL 

in Elis, Tto well as gical hi rdb of oxtii and iira kts oi ^lietp- 
more than three thousand in nunbtr. Aiioiig L.' o.vet 
wcie twelve \vhite bulls, s\hich soioctrm drea t.a 
chariot of the sun god. The iarnA ai 1 of Angf a-* h ni ma 
been cleansed lor years until Euj^stheus siul 1km i 
to him. Ihcn z\uge<is said tint, li he tk Iia 

yard m a single da^; , hi should li At Itiith tei ^ li La 
flockb. He made thi piomise thus iight'y ImjviM li 
thought the task an impossible one. But Hii ah^ n 
not only strong, he was wise. What nu man louki 
accomplish could be done easily by the toi^ms of n iture. 
Therdorc he de\oted his strength to tuiniiig the courv 
of the ri\cr Alpheus, and sent all lU rush ut watirs 
sweeping through the }ard. In Uih nianiitr, dirt and 
dung of years was cleansed away in a few niurneiits 
Heracles then removed the dam lie had built, and eon- 
ducted the waters back into their eouisc. Ihiis, when 
Augeas came at the end of the day, the mipucsiuk liad 
been periormed, and Hiraeles claimed iiis nward 
Augeas refused. Heracles, he said, had only done what 
Eurystheus had commanded; he was not entitled to 
any payment for it. For this Augeas pud diwily. 
Heracles collected an army, dcicated tlie Lieans. *riul 
slew z\iigias and his suns. 

Heracles next crossed to Crete, and captured the mad 
bull that was ravaging the island, lie swam across liu 
sea on the animal’s back, and then, throwing it ow r his 
neck, carried it to Hyccnac, where he kt it gf> lie was 
tiicii lommanded by Eurystheus to bung him the 
marcs belonging to Diomedes, king oi Ihi.iee, and the* 
red oxen of Giryones, who dwelt in the iar west, on 
the borders of the ocean stream. 


F 2 
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On liis way to Thrace, Heracles passed through the 
realm of that pious Admetus, king of Pherae, whom 
Apollo had once served as a herdsman, and at this 
palace he paused and was hospitably entertained. 
Soon, however, he discovered that a great grief weighed 
upon the king and all his people. In token of his respect 
for Admetus, Apollo had declared that when the king’s 
hour struck he need not die, if some one else could be 
found willing to take his place. Death had summoned 
Admetus, but his wife Alcestis had at once stepped 
forward and given her life for his. It was for her that 
Admetus’ halls were mourning ; she had died only that 
morning. Heracles was deeply touched by the friendly 
hospitality which took him in and looked after him in 
the midst of such distress, and he resolved to requite 
it. A few hours later, as Admetus sat sorrowing by his 
hearth, he raised his eyes and beheld Pleiades again 
before him, with a woman’s muffled form resting on his 
arm. He explained to the king that, since he, no doubt, 
intended to take another wife in place of Alcestis, he 
begged his protection for this maiden. Admetus 
declared that he could never marry again ; that if it 
were possible he would now die in order to bring Alcestis 
back to life ; without her, existence was worth nothing 
to him. Then Heracles removed the veil which hid the 
woman’s face, and revealed Alcestis herself, still in 
f- a tmi^, but alive. The hero had snatched her from 
the very jaws of the underworld — how Admetus must 
not ask — and brought her back to him. From what 
Admetus had just said, he saw that he was more worthy 
of so noble a wife than he had been before. 

Heracles then went on his way till he came to the 
land ruled over by king Diomedes, The prince used to 
feed his savage mares on the bodies of strangers who 
came to Thrace. After a tremendous fight Heracles 
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sit w him and ra^t bis corpse to the ^tecds^ wbirh In n 
brought to Alycenae. There Eurystheus, iiad n * 
notion how to manage them, let tluns go. 

To reach the land where the ui Giry-oncs win; 
pasturing, guarded by a shepherd and lii«? dog, lieracle*^ 
had to pass right tlirougii Europe, acro^^s the ?txi wh^re 
Gibraltar now stands. He met with many ad\ eidun^ 
on the way, and where he crossed the ^ea lie svf up iii ; 
two great pillars, to be tli(‘ gat tw ay <d t he 'Mvdil err am o.n 
Sea, and to reiord for all nitn, who afUiw'ird-J- might 
cross from Europe to Africa, the lad that ILt.u 1 s had 
been before them. Thence he went boldlv on and pern- 
trated into the heart of the unkmnvn regions of Ainca, 
until he reached the great octan stream, tlic river ot 
the world which, the Greeks believed, ilrnved naind and 
bound together earth and sea, it sell unbounded and 
flowing back into itself. On an island on the far side 
of this lay the pastures where the oxen fed. As fleraile-' 
stood looking across, the sun god, who had risen in the 
morning and bathed his four snowy fire -breathing siced^^ 
in a lovely eastern bay, where the blamelths Ethiopians 
dwelt, passed above him in the high heavens. The rjys 
which he sent down \ven‘ so liot that they \exed the 
wear}" and perplexed Heracles. Turning upon the all 
powerful sun god he drew his bow and shot up at him as 
lie stood, all gold and gleaming in the c^ky, so dazzling 
that the eye could scarcely bear to fa« e him. Helios, 
instead of being enraged— no \veapon, of course, could 
hurt him— marvelled at the courage of the man wliu 
dared attack him, and demanded of fleracles why lie 
wms standing there. When the hero replied tho,t he was 
seeking to get across the ocean stream, the sun god 
lent*him, for that purpose, the golden boat, shaped like 
a bowl, which had been made for him by the rare skill 
(if Hephaestu*?. In this Herar les easily madc‘ his way over 
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the stream. Once landed on the island he soon slew 
the shepherd and the dog which guarded the cattle, 
and began to drive them off. When Geryones heard 
what had happened, he hurried wildly in pursuit. But 
he was no match for Heracles, who slew him with his 
arrows, and went on his way, driving the red cattle 
before him. Through Spain, Gaul, Liguria, Italy, and 
Sicily he journeyed, overcoming all the manifold diffi- 
culties and perils that beset him on the way. At the 
mouth of the Rhone he only escaped death by the 
interposition of Zeus. The wild and savage tribes who 
dwelt there attacked him in such numbers that his 
arrows were exhausted, and he himself about to sink, 
worn out, upon the earth, when Zeus sent down a great 
shower of stones, which scattered the foe far and wide. 
When Heracles had reached Greece once more and was 
bringing the cattle over the Thracian mountain passes, 
Hera, always his relentless enemy, sent a gadfly to vex 
the oxen. Maddened by its stings, the h^r3~scattered 
in all directions, and it was only after the greatest 
exertion that Heracles managed to bring the larger part 
together again. Then, as he was bringing them across 
the Thracian Isthmus, Alcyoneus, a mighty giant, cast 
down a vast piece of rock, which crushed some of the 
oxen to death. When the giant next hurled a rock at 
Heracles himself he struck it back with his club, so that 
Alcyoneus was killed by his own blow. Then at last 
Mycenae was reached: and Eurystheus sacrificed the 
oxen to his patroness Hera, 

Heracles had now performed ten of his twelve ap- 
pointed tasks ; two of the most arduous still aw^aited 
him. 

Eurystheus commanded him to bring him the gJlden 
apples growing in the garden of the Hesperides. In this 
garden Zeus had wmoed and wedded Hera, and in it 
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stood a tree which Gaia, the earth mother, hnfl raided 
to put forth apples of pure gold, as her marriage gift fur 
the queen of heaven. The garden was then fore a most 
sacred spot, hidden from the eyes and knowledge td 
mortal men. Nothing more vas known of it limn the 
it lay at the outermost borders of the earth, close to th 
borders of eternal darkness, where the patient d\tl 
stood, bearing the burden of the rirniam'.jil upon iji'. 
shoulders. Heracles could obtain no dirct lituis 1 ^ 
how to get there. In liis <loabt he bHi) •k liiiii to ili ^ 
nymphs wdio dveelt by the river Eridinu-p for i.ar 
creatures were ever ready to render help afid wise 
counsel to those in difficulty. Although they 
not tell him how to reach the garden, they coiinsdied 
iiim to ask Nercus, the all wdso, venerable sta grab 
Heracles found the old man in the splendid c:a c where 
he dwelt in the depths of the Aegean. At first Xertus 
would not speak, but at last he gave way and simt 
Heracles forth on his long journey. For many weary 
months he travelled on and on, encountering fcorfiil 
difficulties on the way. In Libya he was mit !)y a 
mighty giant, Antaeus by name, the son of earth, who 
grew stronger every time he fell and touched his niuiher 
soil, so that no one could defeat him. it wasAntaeu^’ 
custom to compel all strangers who passed his \ray to 
wrestle with him, and since they were invari<ibly con- 
quered and slain, no traveller had ever passed him. 
But the strength of Heracles was not as that of other 
men : with one arm he lifted the huge form of Antaeus 
off the ground and held him so, aloft, until he had slain 
him. In the same w^ay he overcame all the dangers of 
the journey, and passing through Egypt and Ethiopia 
he, crossed to Asia and climbed over the Caucasus 
Mountains. There he found Prometheus hanging, 
chained to the rock, and suffering pangs, whiili every 
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day renewed, from the eagle, which tore and consumed 
his entrails with its cruel beak. Heracles, moved with 
pity, shot the eagle. Prometheus then told him how 
best to get the apples, and he passed on, through the 
land at the back of the north wind, until he came to 
the spot where Atlas stood. Then, as Prometheus 
advised, he offered to bear Atlas’ burden for a time, if 
he would go into the enchanted garden, which he, being 
an immortal, could enter without fear or danger, and 
bring back the apples. When Atlas returned with the 
fruit, he laughed at the idea of taking up his burden 
again. 'No, no,’ he said. 'You shall keep it, while 
I take Eurystheus his apples ! ’ Heracles looked at 
him for a moment, without making any objection, 
‘ Very well,’ he replied, ‘ but my neck is not so thick 
as yours : I must arrange a cushion for it. Do you hold 
the earth for a moment while I make all comfort- 
able,’ The simple Atlas fell into his own trap, and 
Pleracles sped off in triumph with the apples. 

Eurystheus had no use for the apples : he had only 
sought to impose upon Heracles a task too difficult for 
the hero to perform: so he told his kinsman that he 
might keep the fruit. Heracles accordingly dedicated 
the golden apples to his patroness Athene. She accepted 
them, and restored them to the garden whence they 
came. 

The twelfth and last task was the most severe of all, 
for Heracles was commanded to descend into the realm 
of Hades, the abode of the spirits of the dead. It lay 
beneath the earth, beyond the bounds of the ocean 
stream, Persephone ruled over the outer courts, a 
region veiled in darkness and cloud, where the sun 
never shone, and no flowers grew save the dreary 
asphodel, the blossom of the grave: no trees, save 
barren willows and poplars. Beyond lay Erebus, 
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a place of utter and absolute darkncsSj where the 
unhallowed powers of the underworld held their 
seats. From this place Heracles wns bidden to brin« 
to the upper world Cerberus, the three-headed doc;, 
which guarded the entrance. Cerberus was the son of 
Typhoeus and Echidna ; the hair of his heads was 
composed of snakes, as was also his tail He gave 
a friendly welcome to the spirits coming into the realm=i 
of night, but, if any one tried to get rn\ay thence, he 
would seize on him and hold him fast. No li\ing man 
could descend alone into the realm of Hades: Athene 
and Hermes therefore accompanied Heracles to one oi 
the entrances — a great cavernous hollow at the pro- 
montory of Taenarum, in the Peloponnesc — and led 
him down into the infernal regions. The first person 
whom he beheld w^as Theseus, his one time companion 
in arms, and him he set free. When he approached 
Hades, the ruler of the place called by his name, the 
monarch grimly told him he might take the tlirce- 
headed dog to the upper region, if he could do so without 
using any weapons, and would return him unhurt. The 
task seemed an impossible one : but even as he looked 
at the hideous dog, snarling with all his three heads, 
Heracles’ courage did not fail. He had never yet found 
any task beyond his strength. Now, by sheer muscular 
force, he grasped Cerberus in so iron a grip that the 
dog could not resist him. Held out thus at arm’s length, 
Heracles brought him to the upper air, gnashing his 
teeth and foaming at all his mouths. Where drops of 
the foam fell on to the soil the poisonous flowers of the 
aconite sprang up. To see the dog was enough for 
Eurystheus. He admitted that the impossible had been 
performed, and bade Heracles restore the beast to its 
dark home without delay. 

This done, the long and arduous labours were at an 
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end. Heracles was free to return to Thebes. There he 
gave Megara, his first wife, in marriage to his faithful 
comrade lolaus. The two had long loved one another, 
and into the heart of Heracles himself a new passion 
had entered. He had seen lole, the fair daughter of 
that king Eurytus, who had once taught him the use 
of bow and arrow, and now that he was free he at once 
set out for his court in northern Oechalia. But Eurytus 
mocked at his suit when, after defeating him and his 
sons in a shooting match, the hero asked for the hand 
of lole as his reward. Then Iphitus, the son of Eurytus, 
who was friendly to Heracles’ desires, advised him 
that his father could deny nothing to the man who 
should restore him the cattle of which he had been 
robbed by one Autolycus. Eurytus indeed suspected 
Heracles of the theft, and was therefore implacable 
against him. Heracles at once set off with Iphitus on 
the search. At Tiryns, however, the madness with 
which Hera had before afflicted the hero came again 
upon him ; in the frenzy of his rage he threw Iphitus 
from the battlements of the town, and the unhappy 
man perished on the spot. Heracles’ hopes of winning 
lole were now further from fulfilment than ever, and 
a heavy punishment was laid upon him for the murder 
of her brother. For three years he served as a house- 
hold drudge in the halls of Omphale, queen of Lydia, 
doing all the menial tasks of a female slave. When he 
was at last released he did not seek a life of ease or 
wish to spend his days in quiet. Effort was to him the 
breath of life ; he must be for ever doing and under- 
taking something new. Gladly did he obey the sum- 
mons of Athene, when she called upon him to assist in 
the war against the rebellious giants, since a prophecy 
had foretold that the gods could only finally subdue the 
giants with the aid of a mortal. Heracles, too, was one of 
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the heroes who set forth with Jason ^ on the quest of lie 
Goiden Fleece, Later Heracles lent his aid to 
prince of Calydon, in the hunt of the boar sent b\ 
Artemis. In Calydon he met Dtiaiieini, the gentli 
sister of Meleager and of Tydeus ; and iJcianeira iuvul 
him the moment their eyes met. Her hand was sought 
in marriage by Achelous, the river god, eldest of tht 
three thousand sons of old Oceanus and the* nymph 
Tethys, Heracles fought with Acheloiis, and at la-l 
defeated him, although the god changed his form mpidiiy 
from that of a man to that of a bull. In the iatUr 
shape Heracles broke off one of his horns, and sr> coO" 
quered him. After his marriage with Dcianeira, Heracles 
remained in Calydon, where his son Hyllus was born, 
until his friend Ccyx, ruler of Trachis, begged him to 
visit his court. Heracles therefore set forth 'I'vith his 
wife and son. To reach Trachis they had to cn^ss 
a river, which was guarded by the centaur Ncssus, who 
used to convey travellers over it on his bark. Nessus 
took the opportunity to attempt to carry off Deianeira, 
to whom he proffered his love as he bore her over. 
Heracles at once shot at him with a poisoned arrow, and 
stretched the centaur dying on the beach. Before he 
expired Nessus called to Deianeira and bade her 
some of the blood oozing from the wound, where the 
arrow had pierced him, for it would act as a charm to 
restore her husband’s affection, should he ever cease 
to care for her or prefer another woman. Not long 
after Deianeira remembered his words. Ceyx reccivetl 
his visitors with most generous hospitality, and iirgi'd 
them to make their home with him. Fur a long time 
they remained in Trachis, until Heracles set forlli ag<un 
017 warlike purpose. The king of the Dorians had 
called for his help against his old enemy Eiirytiis of 
^ See tliapter \i. " diaptei \ u. 
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Oechalia. The war was completely successful The 
fortress of Eurytus was stormed, and Heracles at last 
carried off lole as his prisoner. He had long ceased to 
care for her, but when Deianeira heard what had occurred 
she was inflamed wuth a furious and unthinking jealousy. 
The gift of Ncssus occurred to her mind. As Heracles 
was preparing on the cliffs of Mount Cenaeum to offer 
sacrifice to his father Zeus, in thankfulness for his 
victory, Lichas arrived with a message from Deianeira. 
In her joy at her husband’s triumph, she bade Lichas 
say, she sent him a rich robe, which for her sake she 
begged him to put on. Heracles had hardly clothed 
himself in the robe, which had been steeped by Deianeira 
in the centaur’s blood, when his body began to thrill 
with strange and horrible sensation ; wherever the 
poisoned fabric touched his skin the deadly juices 
entered into him with torturing pain. His flesh burned 
and his nerves wxre racked. Frantic and maddened 
with agony, he seized the unhappy messenger by the 
heels and flung him far into the sea. All his efforts to 
tear off the robe were vain : it clung to him as closely 
as his own skin, and, as he tore at it, the flesh came 
away, bleeding and inflamed. In anguish he made his 
way to Mount Oeta, where he had a great funeral pyre 
built for him, but none of his unhappy followers could 
bear to set light to it, until at last Poeas, the father of 
Philoctetes, took pity on him and kindled it. In return 
for this service, Heracles gave Poeas his bow and arrow. * 
The flames arose, but before they had reached the 
hero’s body the mourners saw a cloud descending from 
the sky, with thunder and lightning, in which the son 
of Zeus was carried up to heaven. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ARGONAUTS 

At festivals, or any other time vrlitii f4a.il.iercil 
together, there was one story that the Greeks fS[)eciahy 
loved to hear — the tale of the heroes who soiled vitli 
Jason, Aesoii’s son, in the good ship Argc?, oh tin* pueAi 
of the Golden Fleece, Athene herself, it was told, looked 
with a friendly eye upon the expedition, and helped ia 
the building of the ship, for many of the IliiA” noble 
heroes who set sail in it were very dear to her — Jason 
himself and Heracles, Tydeus, Pelcus, and Meleager. 

The voyage took place in the days before the 'Frojan 
war. it was the proud boast of many of the leaders 
who fought before Troy that their fathers had fought 
with Jason, and the beginning of the quest went back 
to the earliest days of Greek story. 

Hcllcn, the son of Deucalion, wedded a nymph, and 
dwelt with her in Thessaly. Their son was Aeolus, from 
whom the Aeolian race claimed to be descended. Aeolus 
was in his turn the father of a great family, no less than 
seven sons and five daughters. Cretheus, the eldest &on, 
founded the kingdom of lolcus, Sisyphus, the second, 
ruled over Ephyra, Athamas, the third, was king id the 
Miiiyae near Orchonienus in Boeotia. Now Cretheus® 
eldest son, Aeson, knew that his crafty siep-brotlicr, 
Pelias, was bent on winning the kingdom for himself 
when old Cretheus died. He laid plots against the life 
of Aeson, and would have slain Jasuii, AesuiFs youthful 
son, had not his father, seeing what was in the iiiiiid of 
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Pelias, secretly sent Jason away from lolcus. A trusty 
serving“man conveyed the child to Mount Pelion^ where 
the wise and good centaur, Chiron, dwelt, the same who 
had instructed Heracles and taught Castor and his twin 
brother, and who later instructed Achilles4 Under 
Chiron’s wise care Jason grew up to manhood, skilled 
in all arts and warlike exercises. Chiron taught him 
well, and the youth was by nature of a high courage, 
but in his calm bravery there was a touch of cruelty; 
he had little pity for those who were weaker or more 
sensitive than himself. When he was full grown, tall, 
strong, and handsome, Chiron told him that he had 
taught him all he knew, and he bade the young man 
go down to lolcus, do sacrifice to Poseidon there, and 
claim the inheritance to his father’s kingdom. Jason 
set forth, not knowing that, meantime, Aeson had been 
driven forth by the wily Pelias, who now ruled in his 
stead. On his way down from the hills he had to cross 
a foaming mountain torrent. An aged crone was stand- 
ing there, unable to get across, and no one had offered 
to help her, for her face wms ugly and WTinkled, her 
dress mean and dirty. Jason saw her and lifting her up 
in his strong, young arms, carried her over the swdrling 
waters with the greatest ease. When he put her gently 
down, lo, the aged hag had gone, and in her place there 
stood a woman so dazzlingly majestic that Jason turned 
away his eyes in sheer wonder at her; he knew that she 
was no mortal, but a goddess, even Hera herself. 

In crossing the stream he had lost a sandal, and thus 
he appeared in the market-place of lolcus with a leopard 
bkin over his shoulders, upon which his long fair hair 
fell, two spears in his hand, and one foot unshod. When 
he came before the king, Pelias trembled, for he had 
^ See chapter ix. 
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been warned to fear tin man whrj bhouid * r«.ni 
him shoeless; he knew that iiis fear h ai < mt:\, U|>'»o 
him when Jason stood up, uncli-iria) cd by the aruitd 
men around him, and demanded h? hrwe lij« iiihfiaianci 
restored to him. Pelias had but one -*tn 

nd of Jason: so he told him that he would n li li ^ 
crown to him on one condidon~-"th"^t J.^om biiouM i,?n: 
him the Golden Flctcca 

Now this was the story of the Gold u i'lu * i. .\u. »- 
mas, the third son of Aeolus, had v on tin. hai Nq h, h 
the goddess of the cloud, bhe, an inirnoil.d, -lonp d t » 
wed a mortcii, a.nd ga\e him t\v(» dnidren, a boy i. /and 
Phrixus and a girl, Ilelh , Athaiinis, howtxtr, Wcw^ 
unworthy of Ncphele’s love; he forgot la r ciud t mi: 
to wife a mortal woman named Ino. Ihiitupon tin 
goddess left him in anger, and sent a flr<'U.'Ju uf^on tin 
land as a punishment for his uniaithluine^N, Nf> r.nn 
fell from the sky, and all the springs and anis lirn d 
up. Ino knew that this was the wr>rk c»i Ntphek, end 
she pretended that an oracle had told her tlnit the only 
way to stay the drought was to saerifice tin. kind’s two 
children. This she prepared to do, but Nephele sent 
a ram with a fleece of gold, which wafted the children 
away, through the air, on its back. As the ram ilew over 
the sea, iielle fell oil and was drowned, so ironi that 
time on the straits W’here she had fallen •were calied 
after her, the Hellespont. Ihc ram bore her liroiher 
Phrixus safely to shore in the kingdom of Colelns nil 
the Euxine, ruled o\er by the great magician AecUs, 
brother of Circe and f^asiphac. Aectes recci\cd Phrixus 
hospitably, and before long slnwvcd his ailection loir him 
by giving him Ins daughter in marriage. When he 
landed in Colchis, Phrixus had sacrifleed the ram, and 
hung the golden fleece in a grove sacred to Ares, where 
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son. Whtn Andromache begged him to stay within 
town and guard it he siiook his head; his own s 
iiiibadc liun to be anyw^hcie save in the forefront of 
balilCj although he knew wnthiii himself that the d: 
day was not far oft when holy Troy should be laid 1^ 
with Priam and all its folk. So he left Andromai 
and went dowm into the field where the battle was s 
raging, and Paris ran after him. Then PIccior challeni 
the best ol the iVchacans to meet him in single comt 
Had Achilles been there, he wmuld have stood fo 
among them all ; after him, far best of warriors ^ 
Ajax, son of Telamon. I hen these two fought ha 
but they were so well matched that when the sun si 
neither had gained the victory over the other. T1 
parted, Hector giving to Ajax his silver-studded swo 
and Ajax to him his beauteous bc^t adorned with pur| 
in token of the esteem of each for a gallant focm 

An armistice was concluded. Greeks and Troj; 
buried their dead, and the Greeks, upon the advice 
Nestor, built a wall and trench round their cncar 
ments. 

But Zeus had promised Thetis that for her sc 
sake he would give \ictory to the Trojans, until 
wrongs done to Achilles had been made good. He the 
fore commanded the gods to take no pari in the n 
day’s battle, and ga\e the \ictory in it to the Troja 
Things wx*nt so ill, despite the \alour of Diomedes, t, 
Agamemnon’s courage failed him, and he was re? 
to ad\ise a retreat. Of this, hewever, the other here 
with Diomedes at their head, refused to hear. A 
memnon might go, they would not. Then Nestor, 
wisest counsellor of them all, and a man to whom 
libtciiitd gladly on account of his age and great ex|T( 
cncc, ad\iscd that an embassy be sent to Achilles 
persuade him with gifts of friendship and kindly woi 
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And Agciinemnou <idi liiul lln- A' . 

He liiiiibdi Jeiply n^ixiUd lio xn^iy i/, ^ . 

knew that woitli ir^ny lx wh^ a Z u. li . i 

in liib iitartj t\tn as he now h »nuur,.d Zi > ^ n 

Nestor and Ud}s.^ous, ihti-Jor(., \ uA ^ A n 
ills tent, fic recuvui tlui*! 1 1 all Itut .nu ,r 
bidding Pairoclus pitpaie a gnat ^ ' 

and set rich mc-A& beiere tie ee. ih » \L , A. ^ 
that they wax coioc iiuin A., aan )i , \ * 

him much wtaliii and i.ur iunnl i . ! .i , a ; x ^ 'L * . 
Briscis hcrstlf, and one of liis «a\ii lair d Ji {h' r ' « 
wife, bringing with her a fair duuiy oi o* u u h 
peopled cities— all this should bt hio ii Le w md \<\A 
cease from wrath and gi\e Ins aid to Hit At.L i. .. .. 

But Achilles refused. Death, he kne\., \\aitf i lo- 
him before the walls oiTroy, and his wroth was m i ; (*t 
abated. Not until lleeti^r, Prirmi’s s ni, c a le to tl 
huts and ships of the klymudons, sla} in^ Ihc Ai\i\^'^ 
and smirching the ships with tire, would lie tLi d. m 
war. So Nestor and OdyssiiiD Ktunud ^-t^rrowind} 
the host. 

In the night Odysseus and Dioinedt s wtiit iorlh lo 
reconnoitre. They captured Dohai, a 'frojau .^p}, and 
surprised Rhesus, the Thracian king, who \va-» on 
way with twelve chosen cuinpainonb i(* hi ip Pnain. 
Diomedes and Ins men slew" Rhem^ and }u> Meunei 
w^hiic Odysseus look away his btauteuiis horr^i'^, 
as the wind, and white as snowc 1 bus he tru d r lU d I lie 
prophecy which said that, if these horse* wire led ou 
Trojan fodder or drank of the w ater oi the n\ er Xaiitlin 
which ilowTd before Iroy, the town could not !)t I ala ii. 

In the morning battle was joined again. ik< ! >r and 
Aeneas led the Trojans, while Agamemnon hiniv 11 
marshalled the Achaean host, and perloniicd grtal 
feats. Many heroes did he slay, and the iiujaiis, lian! 
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prcbsed, wcic cuivcn back to the gate in their wall 
callcfi the Skaian, But as the day wore on the king 
oi ]^4ctna.e was carried \vounded from the field; an 
airoUj shot by Paris, injured Diomedes in the foot, so 
that lie hid to go into his tent to have it tended, and a 
Trojan spear was driven through the breast of Odysseus. 
Surrounded by the foe, he w^ould assuredly that day 
ha\c peibhcd, had not Menclaus and Ajax heard his 
tiy for help, ami come up to his rescue. All over the 
fields the Acliatans, without Agamemnon, Diomedes, 
and Odysseus, were pressed hard, while Hector, en- 
eoiiragiiig his men with deed and loud w^ar-cry, led them 
on until the Greeks, though fighting every inch, were 
forced to retire behind the walls of their own camp. 

Ihen were there great rejoicings in the Trojan host, 
and Hector drew^ his men up in battalions to attack 
the camp itself. The first division was led by PIcetor 
himscif, the second by Paris and Agenor, the third by 
Hdenus and Dciphobus, two of the sons of Priam ; the 
fourth by Aeneas, whose mother was Aphrodite herself, 
Ills father Anchises. In Troy ail men esteemed Aeneas 
as a goodly soldier and wise counsellor, save Priam, who 
loved him not at all, because of an oracle which fore- 
told that, in da\s to come, Aeneas and a race descended 
from him should rule over the Tiojans. The fifth 
battalion was composed of allies led by Sarpedon, son 
of Zeus himself, and Glaucus, grandson of Bellcrophon 
Then %var and the din of war sounded about the 
wtibbuiil wall the Greeks had made, and the beams 
of ihc lowers rang beneath the strokes of spears and 
baiiering-rams. llic Achaeanb fought nobly. The 
two Ajaxes were evcrywheie on the towers, arousing the 
courage of the defenders, while they were themselves 
ever in the thickest of the fight. Despite all that they 
,aiur hr rnts Lould do. liowc^ci, thc wili of Zeus 
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was against lliein. f!(‘ h vl (hj rV'-^uv I i f 

greater renown that day to ILc^ui, n W lh ni 
Hector spurred his nvn on, to! ui one i ^ . 

rushed straight at the walls and s* d up fl ^ n ^ 
of the io-wers^ witlishoj-p hi Ih? u I V * r 

himself lifted up a mighty ste^ c ih -'Hi . 0 " 

gates — a huge wedge-^hape 1 bloi h «"f > h .. fl ‘ 

with more than human s'ten^lh, hi Ii / 
him, egaiiisi the pond^'rui'^ gd's, h I ' « 

and fastened with ale a\} i h‘ * i ^ ^ ^ 

of the Slone biuke the hmgi^ ind m do n 'h ’ * , 

it came crashing through an<l (h d/v»r^ f I! IL 

Hector leaped in, the first to h ap within the ua!!, < I H 
in shining wondrous mail, with t vo spe ns in hi- h m !, 
and the Trojans swarmed afUr Inia thtoueh th gL'(- 
way or overleaping tlje wall lliey el’ ‘ » ^h 

Grecian camp, ilimking that they would ^on pro 
through the tents and ships, till lluy ua* hed Hit s 
But Poseidon, seeing that the A dry at is to 

pressed, came downi among than ami put Uf ui o 

in their hearts. Ajax, son of rthnu n, in ! ^h If r 

Ajax, Teucros and bra\e Idomaa u , Wfut ln*a*r 
and thither through the army and stirri 1 tl ‘ iru i 1 1 
ne\Y courage. Inch by inch they fought, Irno fiiuoarr 
termg hero in hand-iodiand fight, and lla* n ?! 

only prevented the Trojans fiom otunnig tuilhn*, tluv 
drove them back. High ro-e their huj>a wLtu Aj i\, 
son of Ttlanion, lifting in his funds a nmjiiy 
dashed Hector to the ground with it. Iluii did (he 
Adiacans trust that thdr fiercest cntiiiy ha<l peridn I, 
wdieii they saw^ Hector tarried from the fitlh Not 
however, had the gods willed it that Ha tnr diouiil 
mcH ids fate. Apollo breathcil new life md >>truidh 
into his limbs, and he returna! to flu h itiie, Ul\^ 1 v ith 
Ihe new^ ardour g3\cn lu him by tiu gud. bf aai , tin i 
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reappear the Irojans were full of foy ot the miracle, 
the A^hacans "were cast down, Apollo stood 
beside Hector, as he led his men in renewed charge 
rn^ainst the close ranks of the Achacans, and when the 
soldiers fell his gaze their hearts failed them, and their 
slrengili fled. Oii^'e more, therefore, the Trojans pressed 
on and drove the Greeks within their wwlls. Then 
Ihrlor shouted lo his men and bade them attack the 
^liips and set them on fire. For gradually the Greeks 
driven bark to their ships ; nor did all that Ajax 
could do for long avail to drive from the spirits of the 
Greeks the panic %vith which Apollo filled them. Never- 
theless they kept their ranks, and Hector could not 
break them. Despair filled their hearts: they had no 
longer any hope of seeing again their dear wives and 
children, or their own homes and native land. Yet, 
since their minds were set on death, they were resolved 
to die hard and to resist to the last. Ajax moved up 
and clown the ships, breathing rage and fury into all. 

At last, however, Hector seized the stern of one of 
the black seafaring ships, that which had borne the ill- 
falcd Protesilaiis, long since perished, and taking hold 
of it, he let not go, but called to his men to bring fire 
speedily, for Zeus had given them the victory. Ajax, 
who for so long had held back the assailants, was grow- 
ing faint ; his shoulder was wcary^ from holding up his 
.shield, and the darts rang round his face and helm. So, 
at last, liector cast fire upon the ship of Protesilaus. 

Bui vriicn Patroclus, the dear comrade of Achilles, 
sa-w how the Greeks "were thus hard pressed, and how 
Hector, with the aid of Apollo, was driving them before 
them even to the ships, his heart wms sorely grieved. 
Sorrowfully he came to Achilles and begged him, if he 
himself could not yet relent from his wrath, to let 
another, even PatnM'lus, lead forth his men and give" 
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succour to the perEhing Achaeans. To this A< lui’M 
consented. Patrodus put on the splendi<l arraoiir ! 
AchilleSj which the gods had given of CfM to hi » 

father^ for he knew well that if the Irojans tof^k 
for Achilles they would be filled uith terror. So hj pul 
on corslet and helmet, and took the mighty shit Id. aiol 
cast round his shoulders the baldric, Vvhhh lull t!i 
sword of bronzcj but the ashen spenr that Uiinui !i . I 
given to Peleus only Achilles hinisuf cjmhl \a I I 
Achilles then called out to his men, vho n iedred grt it1\\ 
for they had long wearied lor the fight, and rhah^l p-* 
they saw their comrades hard pressed. He drew them 
up in companies, and made prayers and poured libations 
to Zeus, begging him to let Patrodus drive liark tfie 
Trojans and then return safe to him out of the fight, 
Patrodus set forth in the chariot drawn by swift steeds. 
Greatly did the Achadans rejoice when they saw Patro- 
clus approaching with the stalwart Myrmidons ; !)iii 
the Trojans were marvellously dismayed, for llity 
feared Achilles beyond all the Greeks, so great were 
the harms he had wrought them in the first nine 
of the war, slaying more men and destroying more 
cities than any other hero in all the host. 

The fortune of the day was changed. The panic that 
had filled the Achaeans wms now felt by the IVojans. 
Patrodus drove them before him, and pursued tlieni as 
they fled, slaying great numbers, among them Sarpedon. 
Only after a fierce struggle, in which Apollo again 
helped the Trojans, did they rescue Sarpedon’s corpse, 
so that they might bear it off and bury it with tJiie 
rites. Then Patrodus pressed on, and pursued the 
Trojans further, beyond the camp and far from the 
ships, forgetting the best of Achilles thnt he should 
return to him wdien he had sa%X‘d the ships. Tliret^ 
" times he charged, and thrice he sle%v nine men, but tlic 
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fourth time doom met him, for Apollo smote the helmet 
from Ills head, and lie dor seized it, and shattered Iiis 
spear, so that he was defenceless. And then Hector 
slew him, and stripped from him the armour of Achilles, 
As he died Patroclus prophesied to Hector that he had 
not long to live, for soon he should fail by the hand of 
Achilles. 

llicn round the dead body of Patroclus the fierce 
battle raged for long. Mcnelaus and Ajax defended it, 
and the Achacans stood firm against the charges of the 
enemy, led by Hector and Aeneas, and still they fought 
on though the darkness covered the sky. 

Meantime Achilles knew nothing of the death of his 
dear companion until at last, m the \cry stress of the 
fight, Mcnelaus sent Nestor’s son, Antiloclius, to him 
with the evil tidings that Patroclus was dead, and his 
body in the hands of the enemy. Then was Achilles 
overcome by bitter sonow, for he loved Patroclus as 
his own soul, and it was he who had sent him forth to 
his death. At least, he swore, Patroclus should not he 
unavenged. When Thetis heard her son’s resolve she 
wept bitterly, for she knew that his dear life must 
pay the forfeit ; nevertheless she bade him tarry only 
till the morning, when she would bring him new 
and gloiious armour, wmithy of a divine hero, which 
Hephaestus would make him at her request. 

Meantime the Achacans were ever harder pressed. 
Thrice did Hector seize the corpse of Patroclus to draw’ 
it av\ay; thrice did the twm Ajaxes beat him ofi. In 
the end he must have accomplished his purpose, had not 
Hera sent a mtssci^ger to Adulks to warn him of the 
instant danger to the body of his d^or companion, and 
bid him go, even unarmed as he was, to the trenches, 
to Icrriiv tlie Trojans and encourage the Achacans by 
ins shrail. He obeyed, and Athene cast her aegis round 
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him — the shield \-\ith the lic^d \ir cn n \\ ^ 

Ills great voice rang out and Ihiv s tli di j i 
blazing round his head, the Troj ms c,i\( v. 7. V 
the Achacans drew Patroeliid hod\ r^ut H nn 
of the fightj and bore it oft upon a httci I h 1! » ' 

and for that day the battle (inkrl. 

At daybreak Achilles calhd the I0 « 1 ^ 

and there before llicm all he 1 enounce hi'> ^ 1 Oh ati ! 
reconciled with Agamemnon. 1 hen by ( -v ns’ « 
the army was strengthened for the hghf 1 » » » J 

meat and dimk, while Achiilcs mmiint d n\ er P iln 
Thetis had brought him glorious anmnir !o 

Hephaestus. In this ho clothul him, taking the lam 
Chiron had given to Pdeus, and set forth in fl*/ foie 
front of the battle-array, in his Hioriot di iwn b\ 
immortal steeds, Baliiis and XanlliU'^ 

In this day’s battle all the gods took part, llcra ond 
Athene, Poseidon, Plermcs, and Ilephaistns stood with 
the Achaeans, and wdth the Trojans, Ares and Idi nbus 
Apollo, Artemis, Leto, Scamandtr the river-god, anrl 
Aphrodite. Even with so many immortals in tin fnld, 
however, Achilles w^as foremost in the fray, in Hi ‘ 
centre of the hottest contest, the mark for c\n ry Trojan 
spear and dart. Many did he slay, but evtrjwlnre he 
sought for Hector. Round him the slain lay in h afjs, 
and he chased the Trojans before him till the w*Jls (if 
Troy were near. There before the Skaian gale siooi! 
Hector. Right up to the gates Achilles pursued Agt nor, 
but there he vanished, for it was not Agcnnr x\thil!ts 
had followed, but Apollo, in Agenor’s form, and Iiini 
he could not slay. When he espied Ikctor, howevu', 
his heart rejoiced, and he rushed upon hixu willi a 
mighty shout, Priam, standing wiilun the walk, « iw 
him coming, and cried out to his son to r< ti at. bi 
vain : Hector stood aw^aiting the onslauglil Adiilk-, 
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He came on, the bronze of his accoutrements flashing 
like the rising suOj his great plumes waving in the wiiidj 
and his spear upraised in his right hand. Suddenly, as 
lie gazed, chill fear came upon tiector, and he turned 
in flight, \^aliant was the flier, but far mightier the 
licet pursuer in that race, of which the prize was Hector’s 
very life, as wtII each knew. Thrice round the walls did 
Adiillcs piursuc him, and gradually drew nearer and 
nearer, for none in the two hosts was so fleet of foot 
as Pcleiis’ son. At last, at the third turn, Hector faced 
round, for the time had come, and he must either slay 
or be slain. As he came on Achilles drove at him wdth 
his ircnicndous spear, a well-aimed blow, for it pierced 
the one point left bare by the armour of bronze — the 
gullet, through which the current of Hector’s life flowed. 
Right through Achilles drove the deadly point. Hector 
fell, dying, at his feet, and as he expired he cried aloud 
to Achilles, ‘ Not far off is the day wTcn thou too shalt 
peid.-^h at the Skaian gate, 0 Achilles, at the hands of 
Paris and Phoebus Apollo.’ With that his noble soul 
flew down to the house of Hades. Achilles feared not his 
own dca.th : he knew he had no long time to live ; when 
the gods willed he was ready, and would go gladly, since 
he liad avenged Patroclus and slain Hector. ITe stooped 
down and stripped from the dead body the armour that 
had once been his own, armour that tlcctor had stripped 
from the corpse of Patroclus. Then he pierced the feet 
with thongs of ^ox-hide and bound him thus at the heels 
of liis chariot. Leaping to his scat, he lashed liis steeds 
to full gallop. They flew on, round the walls of Troy, 
dragging Hector’s body behind them, so that the once 
(air head was grimed with dust, and the corpse stained 
with it. Bitter was the sorrow of Priam and Hecuba, 
and of tlie unhappy Andromache, wlieii from tlie walls 
they beheld this grievous sight. 
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When the Achaeans had gone back tliuir 
there to celebrate the funeral of Falrndus willi all doe 
honour of games and feasting, as Arliilles liool 
rnanded, the sad father of Hector rose u|) and f)!ac- I 
fair gifts upon a wagon, tulents of gold and sldr^ai 
tripods, and garments of great price, mid a eobir i < 
exceeding beauty, that the men of 'l!jra''o La I 
time given to him. Taking these gifts, he 
go to the tent of Achilles, and entreat him in < up 
the body of noble Hedf^r, that it might have 
tending and burial rites. Hermes hiinscE vms S(‘nt by 
Zeus to lead the old man and guide his chariot through 
the sentry lines. 

He found Achilles in his tent, sitting lost in thought 
and sorrow for the dear comrade, even Fairoclus, whom 
he had lost. Priam came dose up to liim, iinpeno/ixf^d 
by the others that w5re there, and clasped diehilies by 
the knees. When Achilles saw the old white head ben^* 
low before him, remembrance of his own df*ar UitluT 
came into his heart, and he thought of the surrfnv hv 
himself now knew for his dead, and had pity on Primi. 
He ordered his people to w^ash and anoint the body « I 
Hector and clothe it in the splendid garments Priam 
had brought for a ransom, and lay it fairly on a birr. 

Then Achilles made sacrifice and set meat ai'Kl rlrink 
before the old man, for he was weary. Priam marveli'Hl 
to see how great Achilles was, and how goodly, hm lie 
was like a god to look upon. At daybreak, Adiilles sent* 
him forth with Hector’s body, laid fairly on the splemlitl 
bier, and he proclaimed an armistice of eleven <lays, f*.> 
that the Trojans might hold funeral games, and fairy 
Hector with due honour. 

On the tw^clfth day the war began again. With* ml 
Hector, the Trojans were hard presserl, and they crillt‘d 
^ upon all the allies they could think of to help flu m, 
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Pentliesilca, the far-famed queen of the Amazons, came. 
Podarccs, the brother of Protesilaus, fell by her hand, 
but she herself was slain by Achilles. As he looked 
upon her dyinq face a keen pang smote the hero’s heart. 
Love had not entered his stern young life, but he saw 
in Penthesilea’s closing eyes some hint of what he might 
have felt. lie restored her body to the Trojans, in order 
tlial she might be buried with due honour. Another 
ally, Meninon, king of the Ethiopians, likewise fell at 
the liand of Achilles. Pic was indeed the life and soul 
of the (Ireck attack, as he had been before he retired 
to hU tent in indignation. 

Nevertheless, the Trojans held out doggedly, and 
behind the impregnable walls of the city they were 
still strong. In the Achaean camp men began to re- 
member all the prophecies that had been made about 
the ending of the war, for it seemed that it could only 
end by the will of the gods, and not through human 
efforts. The Delphic oracle had declared that the 
best of the Greeks vroiild fall out among themselves 
before Iroy could be taken. At a banquet given in 
honour of the gods a violent quarrel did arise between 
Ajax and Odysseus, because Odysseus declared that 
Tro}^ would never be taken by vadoiir only, but by 
craft. Ajax hotly denied this. Achilles agreed with 
Ajax, and determined to force an entrance into Troy, 
lie led a heroic sally against the Skaian Gate, But the 
Iiour of his doom had struck. Apollo stood behind 
Paris on the walls and guided his hand ; an arrow from 
his bow pierced Achilles in his one vulnerable spot — 
the Iiccl. Gloriously fichling, he perished, by the end 
Ikj had liimself chosen. All day Greeks and Trojans 
fought around his body. At nightfall a great stoTm 
came on, and in the darkntss his .\hTniicloiis bore it 
s.ifely tn the camp. For sevt^nU'cn rlays and nights the 
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Greeks mourned the nii|>hty hero, 1 .nud h r 
sisters, the goddesses of the SL<e eanic vdth tje me 
MuseSj and mingled their t<Mrb and kiniint Jdun:^ \ k/.i 
those of the camp. After due sacrincto had Letu 
to the gods, especially to Zeus and to Atlierii*, tlu h rA 
was soleiiiiily burnt, and the allies pirn* I in u . j! t, a 
uni made by Hephaestus, and gi’nen b> I dnny,-!v . a * !a 
them were mingled the adies id llie l\*,o r.n, n ^ h-t 
been in life most near and dear to A« hilit. , 1 .dr tf “a , 
and Nestor’s son, Antilodiu.', Then tin urn i.o-' bari j: 
in a mound that cruwrud the prumoat'U'y of u ’ . 
There Achilles was worshipped, njid Hit re \iu on ‘ 
appeared to Homer in the full blaze his war p'ano]jly, 
so glorious that the poet was siriiek blind by tin \ i^ic'in 
Later it -was believed that Thetis had snebditd h:.r s m 
out of the flames of the futicrai jjyre am! gi\en Litn 
a new immortal existence on the island of Liuce, wliem, 
as the noblest and most nearly perfect of arriois, lie 
was given as his wife Helen, the most beautiful of v om c\ 
When all the rites were over, Ihetis ohetCMj the 
glorious arms that Hephaestus had mar.e for in. r 
as a prize to the hero who had done the greatest sunico 
before Troy. Many voices at once declared that of all 
the warriors Ajax was, after Achilles, the worlliit'si. 
Had not he sustained the Greeks wlnm I G^nieclis, 
Odysseus, and Agamemnon w'crc tarried woiimled fruui 
the field; had not he, with Ajax the ieso, covered 
Menclaus and l\Icrioncs, while they bor« off the d.ead 
body of Patroclus ? Only Odysseus contested tJie claiun. 
of Ajax, He declared that the arms should be asoigin d 
to himself, and when the Trojan captives were c.^Ued 
upon they bore ^Yitness that more harm had beiri d-mc 
to ^Toy in the ten years of the war by the cunning oi 
Odysseus than the valour of Ajax. Had lie nut clesiruycd 
* Rhesus and his steeds, 1’roy could never be t,ikcii. 
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So the jurlgos decided, and the arms were assigned to 
ihl^bscu'^. BiUer then was the grief and wrath of Ajax 
at the blight tlius put upon him ; so bitter indeed that 
111 ins rage he went mad. In his madness he mistook 
the flocks in the camp for the enemy, and rushing upon 
them With drawn sw^ord, slaughtered great numbers of 
blieep. Ail day his madness held him, but when the cool 
oi evening came on it passed away, and coming to his 
buiscs again he found himself surrounded by the heaped- 
up bodies of the animals he had slain. When he realized 

hat had happened, he resolved to end a life w^hich 
lie felt to be doubly dishonoured, first by the slight put 
upon him, and sexond by his owm madness. Going down 
lu the shore of the sea, he fell upon his sword, the 
sw^ord that Hector had given him after the combat 
lietwceii them. Where his blooi fell upon the ground 
the purple lily sprang up, bearing on its petals mark- 
ings which showed the first letters oi his name — A I, 
AL On the Rhoctian promontory a monument was 
erected to mark the spot where he had encamped before 
Troy. 

Among the captives taken by Od3^sseus w^as Helenus, 
Priciiii’s son, who had the gift of piophcc\n Since he 
declared that Tioy could not be taken without the 
airows of Heracles, Od^bseus and Diomedts sailed to 
Lemnos, where Philoctetcs had been dragging out a 
miserable existence for ten ^ears. suilcriiig intolerable 
anguish fioui his poisoned w^ound. With some difficulty 
lie was persuaded to come to Troy, where Machaoii, 
the ph^^sician to the host, healed him. With one of his 
arrows he slew Paris. The citadel still held out, how- 
e\er, even after Odysseus and Diomedes succeeded in 
stealing the image of Athene from the temple. Then, 
however, the goddess put into Odcsseus* mind a plan , 
by wiiieii the town was at last captuied, lie discovered 
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in ttic army a man - ul nhu i\ •< h m 1 

a caipuitcr and builtltr, \vh an he nultnd \n ^ ti afi 
d wooden liMiwc of propoiiiuL-'. Wht u ’’ 

ready, the bravest of the with ihi^ - . ,y h n 

head, got into the \aot belly hi tn Iims , , i 

cuiiccalcd thcrascives. Ihe camp vu*. IL I* I !.;■ 
and burned. All those not in ilm lioi mA iL i » 
board ship, and the flu I dipa Ud 

The Trojans, not aw am that th sh ] ii I ( n 
a little way, and then andiuiwd bddnd 1 1 m / t , b' i * 
that the Greeks had gi\tn up all liop» ^ d « < ptn ^ flu* 
dty, and sailed home. Ihey streamed (tui cf li , 
found the encampments deseitc<i, and nu sign uf tin. 
Greeks, save the monstrous st^jidifie up lie 

ill the centre of the plain. Laocoon, a pn* .4, t i Ap^ !' f, 
urged them to destroy^ the horsje. d nm, a lunw-ur fuJ. 
got about (spread indeed by the (iredv'- tin u lu 
that the army had kfl the horse as a gilt to Allinw, 
who was wroth against those who had sbdu! hff i" i lw 
from the temple. Even so, Laocoon urged, ilii 
enemies were formidable, ami he lUohul at th lin'i* 
and struck its wooden flank whU his spi ir. M^anliait, 
how^ever, another parly of Trojaiis had found t neiii 
left in the Greek camp : Sinon was his name, and !u wa > 
a kinsman of Odysseus. lie dec larul Ih .f UdyN^i lu h ui 
grievously WTonged him, and that he wa.> so iiii< d wilh 
haired for the Greeks that he had ruruiirud bJuml m 
order to do them an injury. If the wocMleii lionve wtro 
taken into Troy and set up in the citadel, the faiour 
of Atiienc would be restored 1 o "1 1 uy. W liik the 1 1 oj OiS 
still hesitated, two great ‘-cipents came Midcknly out ui 
the sea and made straight for J^aer<ioii, ns lie w 
eag*aged in sacrificing a bull on tin '“hore. In spib el 
his shrieks of terror, they eiifohkd him am! hi-^ iwf> snii , 
*iii their deadly coils, and crashed all three hoiiibly to 
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death* Then the snakes passed into the temple of Pallas 
and disappeared. 

The Trojans took this as a clear sign that the gods 
were displeased with Laocoon, and that Sinon was 
right ; and they at once dragged off the horse. Finding 
the city gateway too small to let it through, they broke 
down a portion of the wall and so drew it up to the 
citadel as an offering to Athene. Full of joy, they spent 
the night in feasting and revelry. 

Meantime, however, at the darkest hour, Sinon crept 
up to the horse and opened the door, concealed under- 
neath it. Then he lit the fiery signal that told the 
fleet, which now lay close underneath the city, of 
the success of the plan. The heroes descended from the 
horse and opened the gates of the city, to let their 
comrades in. 

The Trojans, taken utterly Dy surprise, could not 
order their forces or assemble together in any way. 
Many were slain by the hands of their own countrymen. 
Others rushed wildly hither and thither, not knowing 
where to turn or where to find their leaders. The dark- 
ness of the night increased ail their difficulties, and the 
fitful light of the flames, leaping up here and there, 
showed fearful scenes of confusion and destruction. 

The aged Priam was struck down on tiie steps of the 
temple by Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, who had come 
from Greece to avenge his fuher, lie now slew Priam, 
after tutliiig -duw n one of his sons before Ins eyes. 
l\leiielaus’ first object was to find Helen; with Odysseus 
he broke into the house of Dephobus, who Iiad led the 
Trojans sinc(3 the death of Her lor, and wlioiii lielen had 
married after Fans fell. Dei[)hubus himself was slain, 
and MencLuis tiicn rushed through the chambers of the 
house, Ids reeking sword in hand, in search of his 
giniiy wife, on whom hu meant at last to wreak due 
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vengeance. Suddciiiy Iklui blMfui hefoa lam In A/i Ler 
radiant beauty. The ten year* that had p.iobed Ii 4 i 
wrought no change upon her ; bhe was Iht; cunic a, dr r- 
abiy lovely creature who had onctj made lie* joy ha- 
Iiouse, At the sight of her McHtlauT sy»eni dn*pp d 
from his hand, and the long bittern ineiMa. Aon. LI 
heart. Helen told him that .she Inui .on., r.- I fir n - b 
ness which Aphrodite ha<i sent uprui ai* I Am/ 1,( r 
heart had been full of longing for him and lor h .r iioUi. ; 
the Trojans hated her, ami alway.* -.jmi e* h r w 
plotting to betray them to the GreeL.^, to vdiou. iLv' 
knew she inclined. Meiiclaus could tint slay her, 1* ‘ 
could not even be angry with liw ; he fell uii hi* ina *s 
before her, and kissed her hands. 

When morning broke, Troy was wholly in the lrn2i.is 
of the Greeks, The Trojans uilcrly u\ eipowxiial, IhGr 
best men slain, could offer no resistance. Aenerte h.al 
escaped with his aged father on his shoulders, eariymg 
his household gods, but of all the Trojan royal Inan-e 
there remained only Hecuba, the aged queen, 
and Cassandra, children of Priam, and AndnUiU^ ut , 
wife of Hector. 

The victors plundered the city, and then destroy ed 
it utterly, levelling its walls and buildings tt» tin: cartli, 
so that there remained no trace of its ancient glory. 
All the inhabitants were put to the sword or tarrii'd 
into slavery, Hecuba was given to Odysseus as a &ia\ e, 
Cassandra to Agamemnon, Andromache to'Xcoptoleiiiui>. 

Thereupon the victorious fleet set sail fur Greece. 

Nestor, Diomedes, Philocteics, and IdoiiieiU'‘ii& arriwil 

safely, but Mcnclaus and Odysseus had to wandir fur 

many years before they reached their lionie^. and tin* 

curst) brooding over the house of Atreus avuuUd A^.;.v 

memnon in Ins own halls. 

« 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE HOUSE OF ATREUS 

Joyously did Agamemnon pace the deck of the good 
ship that bore him swiftly home to Mycenae, after the 
long years of all the hardships and pains of war, and 
glad "was he in the thought that he should soon see his 
wife and children and his home. He paid no heed to 
the captive Cassandra when she cried aloud, in terrible 
tones that pierced the ear, that in that home an evil 
fate awaited him, even the fulfilment of the curse that 
lay upon his house and the punishment of his own ill 
deeds. To Cassandra, by far the^fairest among Priam’s 
daughters, Apollo, who loved her, had given the gift of 
prophecy ; her keen eye could look into the seeds of time 
and foretell the future. But she had refused the god 
her own love in return for his, and Apollo laid a curse 
upon her that none should believe her propliesyings, 
even though she prophesied the truth. When she 
warned them, men laughed mockingly at her, and called 
her mad. In vain did she warn Priam and Hecuba 
that, unless Paris were slam at his birth, he would bring 
great misfortunes upon 1Toy; when he returned alive 
they forgot her warnings, and rejoiced. In vain did she 
warn the Trojans, W'hcn Helen came, that their city 
would be laid m the dust because of her. None listened 
to her words. In vain now did she cry to Agamemnon 
that, in the halls of Mycenae, towards which the swift 
ship bore them, she saw’ his death and her own, and the 
furies waiting to fulfil the curse that rested on ®ilic 
of Atreiis, on all Iht seed of Pc lops. 
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It was the insolent pride of luntihis^ ilie lafh r i 
FelopSj that had first brought the wru^th ul th 
upon Mm and all his dtocuidaats. no-* \ a la ^ - 

seif a son of Zeus, and so beb’vt J of all iLo dv/ i' * »t!; 
Olympus that he was a!io\\cd to tab ' fs i ii y. a, ; 
counsels and share thur im alx I i.fi ] pii\ f i y ,, 
howeverj these honours only madt. hi , tii i un 
gantty proud and iosoleut, and lul d hin i h . 
esteem and contempt for otlurs tha^ a. .o.iriii | < 

to madness. Thus, one day iiobadi Ihe 1 > a h t, 
at which he set before them tiie body of hu o* a i 
Pelops, whom he had shun and stelhid. None oi tu» 
immortals partook of the hideous dish, Dent f r. 
She was so sunk in grief for the loss of her ckm^ld* 
Persephone^ that she took no hted of whaf -n 
before her, and thus** ate a morsd oi the dioiiklir oi 
Pelops. 

For this crime Tantalus was fearfully puni licd. lit 
was imprisoned in Hades, standing up to iSim in 
a water, which ho could not reach, being bound ni bu !i 
a way that he could not bend his licad and ton ii witii 
his lips the liquid for which he ihirsied ; aby\i ht ul 
the finest and most luscious fruits hung in abumhuite^, 
just out of his reach. There he siiiiertd iiiu^saiit 
intolerable agonies ol hunger and tlurbt, niodcuJ by 
plenteous food and drink around him. lu coruplete lii> 
misery, a vast rock was suspended above his iitad, v luiii 
threatened to fall at each moment. 

While the father was thus punished, Zciis comnoaidi ‘I 
Hermes to put the mangled limbs of :>on hatk mlo 
the cauldron in which they had been >^cethtd. Cloliuc 
the fate who spins the thread ol human life, cln^w 
Pelops forth again, restored to beautetms file. Dinitltr 
^.replaced the missing shoulder by one ol iviuy, and e\a 
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afterwards the Pelopids were known by the white 
mark that they all bore on one shoulder. But ilie 
children, unhappily, inherited some share of the over- 
weening insolence that had brought their father to his 
horrible downfall, Niobe, the daughter, was married to 
Ampiiion, king of Thebes, to whom she bore twelve 
fair diiidren. In her pride she boasted of them, and 
compared herself with the fair-haired goddess Leto, 
■who W’as the mother of but two children, whereas Niobe 
had twelve. Then Lelo’s two children, Apollo and 
Artemis, rose up in indignation against the mortal who 
had dared to boast herself greater than their goddess 
mother, and slew Niobe’s twelve sons and daughters. 
Apollo slew the sons with arrows from liis silver bow, 
and Artemis the daughters. For nine days they lay 
unburied, until the gods took piiy and buried them ; 
Niobe herself wept so bitterly and unceasingly that she 
was turned to stone, and stood in stone for ever after, 
among the lonely hills of Sipylus, where the tragedy 
had taken place. 

Tclops meantime grew to manhood, and set forth to 
Ells to woo Hippodameia, the daughter of King Ocno- 
maiis. Now an oracle had told Oenomaus that he must 
die when his daughter married. He therefore compelled 
every one who came to sue for the hand of Hippodameia 
to contend with him in a chariot race from Pisa, the 
chief town of Elis, to the altar of Poseidon, which stood 
on the Isthmus. Oenomaus possessed horses which 
Ares had given him, swift as the wind, and Myrtilus, his 
charioteer, was a son of the fleet-footed god liermes. 
As Pclops knew, thirteen suitors had already lost their 
lives for Hippodameia’s sake. No ordinary horses 
could contend with the steeds of Oenomaus, and wlien 
he overtook a competitor in the race lie would turn , 
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round and transfix him with his spear. Pdops saw tlial* 
he could only defeat the king by guile. He Iherthr^^ 
went to Myrtilus and promised to give him half of the 
kingdom of Elis, if he would take out the Iir4ch“pai:t fr eii 
the wheels of Ocnomaiis’ chariot, and fiil the axko 
clogging wax, so that the w'hccds wauilc! nt»t go neiieL 
Myrtilus agreed. Thus as soon as they tiie 

king’s chariot turned over: noinans hiris^ h” i ^ 

thrown out and killed upon the spot. P< f p wei 
Flippodamcia and with her the kingdom. Tul vh ii 
Myrtilus came to him to claim the promisid 
Pclops hurled the charioteer into the An lie k!l, 
Myrtilus cursed Pclops, and called ihmn the undli ff 
his father Plermcs upon him and all his rare. 

Nevertheless things wxmt well with Pdops, r»t i:rd. 
He conquered Arcadia and spread his rule fwa* s** f.uxe 
a part of Greece that all the southern ngi«m Wtis callui 
after him, the Pcloponncsc. Olympia too (\an'U‘ uridir 
his sway, and he restored the Olympic games with !iiO‘ is 
splendour. For this his memory was ever Ik hi in 
Greece. As his children grew up, however, ike uir-'f' 
of Myrtilus began to vrork. Alrtiib and IhyisU^^ 
two sons by Ilippodameia, were jealous of tlieir .4e|i» 
brother, Chrysippus, because they knew that tisdr 
father loved him most. With the knowledge cd tiidr 
mother, who also hated Chrysippus, bcH'.aii r he w is, 
preferred to her sons, they slew him, and (red his body 
into a W’-ell Pclops discovered the crime, aiir! 'vanished 
Atreus and Thyestes. Ilippodameia followed Ihcni in 
their flight, and they took refuge with Sthen. ins, son 
of Perseus and Andromeda, w^ho rukd in Myctmae, villi 
their sister as his queen, Sthendus gave them part of 
Argolis to live in ; and after his death and the deatli of 
his son, Atreus, the elder of the Pelupids, obtained tlie 
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lordship over Mycenae, and refused to share it with his 
brother. But his own wife betrayed Atreus, and helped 
Tliyestes to drive him out and reign in Mycenae in his 
stead. Then did Zeus in displeasure turn the sun and 
moon back in their courses, so that all might see how 
right and wrong had been confounded in the land. 

Atreus soon gathered an army, with which he invaded 
Ivlycenao, recovered the kingdom, and drove Tliyestes 
into exile in his turn. There Thyestes plotted revenge. 
He had adopted Pleisthenes, a son of Atreus, as a very 
small child, and brought him up as his own, so that 
Pleisthenes had no idea that Atreus was his father, and 
knew nothing of him save the lying tales Thyestes 
poured into his cars. When the young man grew to 
manhood, Thyestes dispatched him to Mycenae, under 
a solemn oath to murder the king, whom he believed to 
be a being of monstrous wickedness. Atreus slew Plei- 
stheiics, before he could accomplish his purpose, then, 
discovering the would-be assassin to be his own son, he 
was filled with remorse. The feud between the brothers 
continued, for the curse lay heavy on the guilty house. 
Barrenness and famine visited the land — a sign of the 
anger of the gods at the unnatural strife between 
brothers. Finally, after many horrors, Thyestes and 
his son Aegisthus slew Atreus, and took possession of 
Mycenae. The sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, fled to Tyndareus, king of Sparta, who harboured 
them kindly, and treated them with the greatest honour 
and courtesy. At last Agamemnon collected a great 
army, with which he invaded the kingdom. Thyestes 
was defeated and slain. His son, Aegisthus, entered into 
a bond of amity with Agamemnon, though in his heart 
he longed for revenge, and meant to have it. 

Plis opportunity came when Agamemnon sailed for 
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Troy and left hU wife Clytunnai.^tr.i .i ^u.’ihu ft 
the kingdom and of their children, Elulr.i, Iphig^ > 
Chrysothcrais, and Ortsti s. Year afh r > ear ]j i m d Ux • 

no news came: Agamemnon dif! not t* turn. 
took advantage of the quiia’* to pi da I /' 

to her. With masterly riumiiig In* ♦urmd Ihv ! 
against her absent husband by telkhi^ *0^*1 i/m, . i 
the sacrifice of Ipliigenia ; li iv, (he ^net n is 1 bi 
deceived into sending her lilth* duighti r to Am 11 
to be betrotiicd to Achilles, bnt n idy oi :n .id r 

to meet a dreadful doom. Long l>ciore m '-11111011 

returned, Clytemnaestra’s Io\e for him had Uiinccl to 
hate, and she was false to her hu^bmd in hi^ own hou- 
When the nc\\s came that he had sit s nl fjoi i 1 lo), 
the guilty pair plotted to murdir him on In- ft tarn. 
When the ship anchored, and Aganiit immii I unit I, 
bringing the rich spoil he had won, and the nuny 
captives he had taken in Troy, among them tht^ li ipt 
Cassandra, his faithless queen reucivtd him willi o. ay 
sign of excessive joy in his homi-coming, ^lle told Imu 
of her misery and loneliness in his long ab-iiicc, of In r 
glory in his tiiumphant return, and uisi at Iih f* < t 
a magnificent purple carpet, on which to *-1113 inti? bis 
own halls once more. There, she said, a fair batli wa^ 
prepared for his refreshment, and a superb banipiti 
spread for him. When she heard this, Cassandra ut feral 
a terrible cry, and shrieked out that she hiajd the 
rushing of wings and the hissing oi snoke^^ as I he Lriiiyi 
the dread goddesses of retnlmiion, gathered to ixaii 
their vengeance on the doomed house. The IiidanH 
history of the family of Tantalus rose before lur, emd 
she saw new horrors yet to come: a wife munlcriiig 
her husband, and a son his nudher. The gift of pio- 
phecy, which Apollo had lent her, stiricd awCuiiy within 
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lien She saw Agamemnon’s death and her own too, 
and !)eyond that, the rising figure of the avenger, now 
indeed a mere child, but destined in the years to come 
to punish these horrois, and in so doing to bring upon 
hinisdf a direful fate. 

Agamemnon had passed in, heeding her not. The hour 
of death had struck for him Bhllicly he went into 
the house w ith all his train. But as he stepped into the 
vhite marble bath, glad to taste ease and repose after 
the heavy toils of so many years of strenuous war, 
Clytcmnacstra stood behind him and cast a murderous 
fishing net over his head. In its coils he was trapped. 
Twice Clytcmnacstra smote him ; twice he shrieked and 
sank down on the ground. As he lay there, she struck 
the final blow ; blood from the mortal wound spurted 
up on to her garments, and so the hero perished. Exult- 
ing, Ciytcmnaestra looked down *upon him, as he lay 
bathed in gore, and cried that the deed was well done ; 
Iphigcnia was avenged, and Agamemnon had now 
drained off, in his own house, the bowl which he had 
filled with crimes and curses. Then, with the help of 
Aegisthus, she slew the hapless Cassandra. The child 
Orestes would have shared the same fate at Aegisthus’ 
hands, but his sister EIcctra saved him ; he escaped 
from the palace with a trusty slave. 

Meantime the murderers rejoiced in their deed. 
Aegisthus and Clytemnacstra were proclaimed king 
and queen in Mycenae, and their marriage was cele- 
brated with much pomp. The people might look 
askance, but without a leader they were helpless. 
They could only say to one another, ‘ At least Orestes 
li\cs: one day he will return to avenge his father’s 
murder.’ The boy — he was but twelve years old^ 
was conveyed safely by his servant to the protection 
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of his uncle, Sifopliius, who lukd nrii IIk 

of Mount Parnassus. Strophius’ quc«n \Tas Ac;inKni“ 
noil's sister, and his little son Pyladcs w is ainn^t f ' nr t ly 
of the same age as Orestes. With him Strophuo l>r< 
Orestes up, exactly as if he were his own son, and the 
two boys were inseparable and dL\otrti rfniipo..nifj 
The friendship between them grew with tin ir ih : 
they did everything together, and had b«it om* t ,ind 
in all they did. Patroclus was not mote dear to A Ii 'n 
than Pylades to Orestes, 

So Orestes grew to manhood, knowing nolhsti.^ ni 
what had happened in Mycenae. Whtn he had nM h( d 
his twentieth year, Apollo appeared to iiim and re- 
counted all the story of his house, and of Im falhtr’^ 
horrible death, Orestes listened, appalled. 1 hc-ti fix 
god proclaimed to him the awdul duty that row hy 
before him : he must avenge his father, whose soul w i 
crying out in Hades and could find no rest in df lie 
until his murder was avenged. To satisfy Agamt miiofi's 
angry ghost his son must do a hideous act, om tti d. 
would bring upon him frightful pang'>, from which (Mil 
Apollo’s protection could not save him. lie i lust sLs\ 
his own mother, Clytemnacstra, who had done Iht deed 
of blood, even though in his turn he drew" down 
his own devoted head the curse of the slieddci^ fd' 
kindred blood, the curse that rested on the linu e uf 
Aircus. * 

Orestes bowed his head when he lieani Apollo'] 
behest, and he solemnly devoted his life to avenging tli ‘ 
murder of his father. Without any delay he s« t out fr*r 
Mycenae, accompanied by the faithful Pyladi.-f, to 
whom alone he told his direful story. In the guwe <4 
travellers they arrived at the palace. Ortstts went 
once to Agamemnon’s tomb to say a prayer and make 
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bacrificc there; on the tomb he laid a lock of his own 
Inir as an ofi'eriiig. None came to that tomb, into which 
Clytemiinestra had thrust her husband’s mangled and 
niuiiUitcd body, without the due rites of the dead, save 
ilic faithful Eiectra. She alone tended and guarded it» 
The maiden’s life in the palace had indeed been a 
w retched one sin« e her father’s death, A helpless hatred 
of her mother’s crime had filled her young heart with 
awful gnawing bitterness. She was utterly alone. Save 
in the halls of Clytemnaestra and Aegisthus she had no 
home, and to live there wms agony to her. She longed 
for vengLance, but it was altogether outside her power. 
Ail her hopes wxre set upon Orestes, but she had no 
means of gaining news of him, and sometimes she 
dreaded that he might grow up, knowing nothing of the 
death of his father, or of the duty wEich lay upon him, 
as the sole son of the murdered feing. 

On this clay, however, she came to Agamemnon’s 
tomb with a strange offering — an offering from Clytem- 
naestra, In the night the queen had dreamed a fearful 
dream. It seemed to her that a serpent came out of 
Agamemnon’s grave, fastened its fangs upon her and 
drew forth blood. When she awoke she was so struck 
with terror that she dispatched Elcctra with a belated 
olloring to the tomb. 

There Eiectra found the severed lock of hair. At the 
sight of it her heart bccT fast. A wild hope entered her 
mind. Finding the two strangers in the grove, she 
asked the one vlio seemed to be the leader certain 
qneslioiis, and from his answers ail was clear. Brother 
and sister, parted daring eight years, were clasped in 
each other’s arms. But their joy in reunion was brief. 
This was no time fur joy. A stern task lay before them. 
As Elcctra went over again all the cruel tale of their 
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father's murdcrj Orestes nerved himself fur his awful 
duty. Terrible and repulsive it was to him, but Apollu’a 
commands had been stern. Elcctra knew no hesitation. 
Rightful vengeance must be done. The people of 
Mycenae would be on their side: there was no danger 
there. Aegisthus and Clytemnacstra -were detested in 
the land. The only difficulty was to obtain an ciilraiiee 
to the palace, and that they might cllcct by claiming 
the hospitality due to strangers, and pretending to be 
two travellers from Parnassus or some distant part uf 
Greece. 

Everything succeeded. That very night Orestes did 
the awful deed. In vain did Clytemnaestra appeal to 
her son for mercy ; in a terrible voice he told her that 
he was doing as the gods commanded ; his father’s 
angry ghost could not rest until his murder was avenged. 
She who had slain her husband must die at the liancE 
of his son. The curse of their house was the evil in 
themselves : doom was come upon her for her false 
and cruel soul. 

So when morning broke, Aegisthus and Clytemnacstra 
lay dead. All the people of Mycenae rejoiced. But 
Orestes had hardly struck the fatal blow which destroyed 
his mother when the cloud of madness began to gather 
over his spirit. His eai's were filled with the sound of 
rustling wings and hissing snakes, and close beside him 
he felt the awful presence of the Eriii^^es, the more 
appalling that no one but himself could see iheni or 
feel the terrible blight that breathed from theni. As 
he met their Gorgon eyes fixed upon him, iinisible to 
all others, he felt his brain reel. 

Wildly he fled from Mycenae to Delphi. There in 
the" temple of Apollo he performed the baered ritis and 
^ceremonies by which he hoped to purify iiinibclt of his 
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guilt and escape from the Furies. Even the aid of 
ApollOj Iiowevcrj could not avail to drive them from 
him. Everywhere, waking or sleeping, their terrible 
forms accompanied him. In the darkness of night he 
fell their eyes upon him ; in the daytime the sound of 
tlicir awful voices rang in his ears so that he could hear 
nothing else. It was as though his own agonies of 
remorse had taken this aw’ful haunting form. 

Apollo, who had commanded him to do the deed, 
could not purify him. He told Orestes that the only 
way in which he could obtain release was by the judge- 
ment oi the Areopagus, the ancient, holy tribunal of 
Athens, which held its sittings on the hill of Arcs. 
First he must appeal to Athene, and then she would 
summon the Areopagus to decide his case. So Orestes 
did. Athene received his supplication graciously, and 
the court met. The Erinyes accused Orestes of the 
murder of his mother, a crime against the most holy 
order, against his own blood. Apollo, on the other side, 
pleaded that though Orestes had slain his mother he 
had done so to avenge his father. Clytemnaestra had 
sinned against her husband, who was nearer to her 
than any other being on the earth; and again, father- 
hood, he declared, was a closer bond than motherhood. 
Every one had a father, but there was one glorious 
goddess who had no mother, Athene herself, who had 
sprung lull armed from the head of Zeus. 

Athene hcr^df agreed with Apollo, and when the 
twelve jurors of tlic Areopagus cast six of their votes 
for and six against Orestes, she gave her casting vote, 
as president, in his favour. He wms therefore declared 
accpiittccl, and henceforth free of the awful presence of 
the Erinyes, • 
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THE WANDERINGS uF < 

When Odysbcus sa sail \GiIi liE lutu In . s< 
voyage which lay before hihi \ lu - 1 , t: ? 

which any other of the heiocs Ihul to pj u. '! I, 

rugged little island of llhaea lay nuiote on t!v‘ ' » ' r . 
coast of Greece, separated by a periluas sfa-cn^^Jr. , 
from the mainland. Nevertheless, when tlie Lu* ? 
embarked, he little thought th.it terj waary ttn L. 
between him and his longed-for home-comiiii^; } r.jv of 
toil and suflering, in whieh his brave heart ufi» *' t id' 
him, and he thought that he should never « hi 

home, or his wife Penelope, or Teiemaihus, the j M\h »:n 
he had left an infant in his moihcFs anus. 

When he embarked, the wind carried him u” to the 
Thracian coast, and there his men sulad l!io t id 
the Cicones, and slew the people of the town. Ihd 
while the Greeks were plundering and feao1in4, liic 
Cicones gathered an army from the inland parG, aud 
came down in battle array to attack the Achaie.r. , 
All day they fought, and in the evening Ody^sni^-^ ind 
his men had to lake refuge in tlieir ships. Wln-tt tli v 
set sail, a wild north wind arose, before which the £lnp> 
were driven headlong and their sails turn to shr«jJs by 
its might. The force of it swept them on fur two (Livs 
and two nights, and when they readied Cape Mali a 
and tried to double the point, they were driven out of 
their course : instead of turning and making to the north 
„ again, which would have brought them safe wooded 
Ithaca, they were carried far to the suuiii. lAr iiim* 
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wliole days the ruinous wind bore them over the deep„ 
On the tenth they ran ashore on an unknown iand^ 
liirlher south than any explorer had yet ever come. 
There dwelt the Lotus-eaters. They did not seek to slay 
the iiien Odys^^eus sent ashore, but instead gave them 
the fiower oi the lotus to eat. So strangely delicious 
Teas this lioncy-swect fiower, that those who tasted it 
lost oil dt.sirc to go away from the island. The waves 
clashing on the shore sounded far away : the voices of 
their fellows became dim and distant: the homeward 
vay was forgotten : and their one longing w’as to dream 
on fm* ever, with half-shut eyes, lying on the soft beds 
of lliynie and heal her, resting for ever from labour and 
pain. Odysseus had to drag his men back to the ships 
against their will, weeping, and bind them forcibly to 
the benches: and then he bade the others fall to their 
oars and sail on with all speed, for those who had tasted 
of the lotus would have returned if they could. Now 
they were many miles out of their course, on a sea they 
knew not at all, so they rowed on and on until, after 
many days, they again came near to land. On a dark 
misty night they ran ashore on a low wooded island, 
with a long sandy beach, that lay across the harbour of 
the land where the Cyclopes dwelt. On the beach they 
slept that night, and the next day they feasted. Then, 
in the early morning, Odysseus set forth with the men 
of his own ship’s company, to find out what manner of 
men they were that dwelt on the mainland. When they 
reached it, they espied a cave on a strip of beach facing 
the sea, loity and roofed over with laurels. Evidently 
it was the home of some solitary being. Odysseus filled 
a go<itskin witli wonderful wine that one of Apollo’s 
priests had given him, and taking twelve companifms, 
entered the cave. Theie he found lambs and kids in 

• 

great iiumbcis standing in pairs ; and great cheeses 
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and bowls of milk ranged all around, AliliMndi in. 
comrades counselled him to take of the > an ! 

animals and flee to the ships, ()dyr,3eus> dr* d to - ic 
who the dweller in the cave himself might be. h<> Ih % 
kindled a fire and made burnt oiitring, and ; 

they sat and waited. 

At last the owner came. He a int \ L ^ 
fornij vast as a wooded peek of tie to-.^r In ‘ , 
darkened the cave as he came hi, i .uTyhig a i! o J 
of dry w'-oocl, and dnxing hU iloeks !>* i aa in < 

the rams and he-goats, which he kit in tlif' ) .n*'!. \\ h n 
he had come in he lilted n mighty rock, g Ih n I ^ n- 
and“Uvcnty good four-wheeled ^\aiiu (inald net raise 
it from the ground, and closed the mouth o[ \ t. 

in such manner that no one could pass in or oai. Whi * 
they saw this, the hearts of Odysseus and his e »mp,*nii« n 
sank within them, for their way of tsrape \Wis i ni nii • 
they were shut in with a fearsome giant. Ih \\ i- 
a Cyclops, with but one terrible eye, set in Ihi middi 
of his huge forehead. When his eye lighted upon tin in, 
in the semi-darkness of the cave, he nsked thi u . in 
a voice like rolling thunder, who they were. Odyo-un 
replied that they \vere followers of Agamemnon, who 
came to him asking, in the name of Zeus the All-f it In r, 
for the hospitality due to strangers. Thereat the r 

laughed, replying that he recked not of Zeus. With !rA 
immense hand he seized two of the Greeks, da'-liid tiiiir 
brains out upon the floor of the cave, find lore tin ir 
limbs in pieces for his supper, while the uilicrs look? <l 
on with sickening horror. After he had had his til! 
of human flesh and milk from the cows, the Cyclop ? 
stretched himself among his sheep and slept. 

In the early morning he arose and lightly muvtrl tlio 
. great door-stone aside to drive forth his fat ilotkh, 
setting it in its place again after he had giaw fiaih 
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0<iysseiis sat silent in the cave pondering how he and 
Ills men vxrc to escape from the terrible pass in which 
t licy found themselves. At last, after praying to Athene, 
a schtnie came to liini. From a great club, as huge as 
the mast of a big ship, which Polyphemus — such was 
the name of the Cyclops — had left in the cave, he cut 
off the narrow end, about a fathom’s length, sharpened 
it to a point, and hardened it in the fire. 

When cvLiiing fell the Cyclops returned, and this time 
he (lro\c all his flocks inside the cave. When he had 
done that, he seized two more of Odysseus’ men, slew 
Ihciii as before, and cut ih( ra up for his supper. As he 
prepared to eat, Odysseus came near him and offered 
liini a bowl of the rich, dark wine he had brought. The 
Cyclops drank and drank again of the strong wine, and 
when the intoxication of it was spreading through his 
brain, he asked Odysseus his name, and said he would 
give him a gift in return for the rare liquor, 

‘ No-inaa is my name,’ said the crafty Odysseus. ‘ No- 
miin all my fellows call me.’ 

Then said the Cyclops, ‘ I will cat No- man last : that 
is my gift.’ With that he laid him down and sleep 
overcame lum. 

As he lay there, spread out in all his horrid length, 
Qdysseiis made the stake he had prepared red hot in 
the fire. \Yilli the help of four among his companions, 
lie drove it hard into the single eye in the middle of 
the monster’s 'forehead, and, while they pressed it in 
and held it in place, he turned it lound and round like 
a drill. 

Polyphemus awoke and uttered an appalling yell, so 
loud and piercing that the rocks rang with it. Mad- 
dened with pain he tore out the brand, and cried alcS'ud 
to all his fellow Cydopis who dwelt in the caves around. 
And they heard and came to the dour of the cave crying : 
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‘ Surdy no man dnix^ in iiijuro F *01 A-, uUi “ 
Thun roiyphcniub rcpiiud iu hk ac<>ny, ANu- ^ hji u.>yi 
injure mCj No — m m is si lyiuy iiit yule. . . F 

With tliak tint tliOr lan.ina!! >x ^ 

the others depariud, biddini; hiu^ pr 7 to h ^ ‘O’e * 
Poseidon for relief in his biekn^^% 

llicn llie Cyclops, blind and yro, un y r: p m, ‘ . I 
the stone from the opening o^ ih e . e, k / fi.-. u* 
with outstrctclicd hands, 1 to ^ . -a n ^ o ^ 

who might try to escape. P d t!ib t r .m 4 ^ ! 
bethought him of a plan by VvhkL to oid x iC b » 
phemus. Snatching up a handful tin tn !es ^Is a 
had made the Cyclops’ bed, he u^'cd than to tie thj 
of the fat sheep togttlnr. Ihen he ioA ntd oro' m: in* 
men beneath the woolly bod.y of the undnhe -Lv' > oi 
the three, and so he did with e<uli ot thfim 1 A Ke. 
was but one sheep k-it. Tiiis was a spit!. lA \ )u:«4 
ram, with long fleecy hair, the goodheA of .nl *!ie lioi k. 
Odysseus himself lay curled beneath lies dseggy InTiy, 
where he hung, clasping light hold <‘f the \ojndn»us 
fleece. As soon as dawn appeared in the shy, iLo run . 
hastened forth to their pastures. As inch >< iig 

Potyphemus, sitting at the entrance to the p.iya>l 

his hand along their backs. The hearts of the At hawaio 
beat wildly, but he let the sheep pa-s through, nc\ir 
guessing the burden that they bore, t\ai aitliough lie 
held the ram, beneath whi‘'h Odysseus hung, long unuf r 
his hand, speaking to him and stroking him, lor tie 
his favourite in all the flocks. 

Once they w^ere clear of the cave and the )iird 
outside it, Odysseus dropped dowai and rdtMSid In.^ 
comrades. Then they drove the fat slucp bdore llam, 
and made their waiy with all speed to where llu ir hliip 
lay anchored. There they stowed the shttp an ho .rd, 
And without daring to delay even to shut! a tear for iLc 

I? 22(>5 M 
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dear and ill-starred comrades they had lost, the men 
bent their oars with a will. While they were still within 
earshot of the cave, Odysseus raised his voice and cried 
tauntingly to the Cyclops. Polyphemus heard him, and 
liroke off the peak of a great hill, which he threw into 
the sea so that it fell right in front of the ship. The sea 
heaved and the water rushed backwards, so that the 
ship was driven back and sucked up on to the beach, 
where it would have grounded, but that Odysseus 
pushed it off with a long pole. The men dashed in with 
their oars, and pulling with might and main drew out 
to sea again. In spite of their expostulations, Odysseus 
could not be restrained from once more taunting Poly- 
phemus, He cried out to him that if any asked him 
how he lost his eye, he should say that it was Odysseus, 
Laertes’ son, who dwelt in Ithaca, that did it. 

Alas, the pride of Odysseus swiftiy brought its punish- 
ment, for the giant stretched out his mighty arms to the 
starry heavens, and cried aloud to Poseidon, his father, 
to hear him and grant that Odysseus, Laertes’ son, 
might never come to his home, or if he did that 
he might come late, in evil case, with the loss of all 
his company, in the ship of strangers, and find sorrows 
in his house. 

Poseidon heard the prayer of Polyphemus. Grievous 
suffering came upon Odysseus, so that he might call 
himself the unhappicst of men. He lost all his ships 
and all his dear companions, and spent ten years in 
wandering over the pathless sea. And his home was 
devoured by strangers, who persecuted his dear wife. 

Meantime, however, not knowing the ills in store for 
him, he rejoiced in his escape. Polyphemus cast another 
mountain alter him, even greater than the first, bii4; it 
fell behind the ship, and drove it forward. At the 
island they found the other eleven ships, and during* 
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the night they feasted and ate the riGi 
sheep. In the morning they set sail oiue Wii i>. 

they were they knew not, but the wind bnr. rhiai ua, 
and before long they came to the Coating nl md, 

Aeolus, the keeper of the winds, dwelt with InA 
children. His palace filled all the islanfl, rnr'l ir i 

it, on top of the sheer clhH above I be .1 e rn v ^ i 
of unbroken bronze. Aeolus rectived ^ it* ::iao y 

and entertained him and his company fi>r a j 
When they set sail again, ho made the wc-a ( 1/. 
for them, which carried them diret t upon tlusr 
To Odysseus he gave a leathern wallet, in wliirh tli 
other winds were tightly imprisoned. This he la'-ieriid 
in the hold with a silver thong, so that no unfrit 
breeze might escape to divert them from their tine 
course to Ithaca. 

So after nine day^of smooth sailing Ithaca Citnm hi 
sight. As Odysseus stood at the helm a wearing r. « auj* 
over him : he felt that his toils were ewer and he uii,^ht 
rest, and he slept at his post. 

Then his men began to whisper togi‘IIitr ausl *«sk 
one another what the vvallei contained ; some fhouyht 
that Aeolus had given Odysseus gold and silver lu la! e 
home, while they would arrive empty-handed; .aui all 
were full of curiosity. Ill counsels prevailed : they ^ q wuetl 
the wallet. At once the winds burst forth, a vie/kiit 
blast seized the vessel, turned it round and drove it 
hard away from Ithaca, back to the pkme from ubith 
it had come. When Odysseus awmkc, he was near 
jumping overboard, but his men, tardily sorry for wh-.it 
they had done, restrained him. The storm did odi 
abate for ten days, and then the island 0 ! Atolus wai5 
on(?fe more before the wretched crew* When Aetdiis 
saw Odysseus again he would not receive liim : since lie 
had returned, he must be hateful to the gods* 

M 2 
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For six days more they rowed on, driven this way or 
that by the lica\y storm, and on the seventh day landed 
at Lamos in the domain of a race of more than human 
size, called the Laestrygons, over whom Antiphates 
ruled. Antiphates slew one of the company in his 
halls, and prepared to devour him. When the others 
fled to the ship he called the war-cry, and from far and 
IK ar the gigantic Laestrygons came flocking. First they 
cast down huge pieces of rocks which shattered many 
of the vessels there. They followed the Achaeans 
down to the ships and attacked them there. Those 
that fell were tarried off for the horrible feasts of 
the islanders. Ever more and more of the Laestrygons 
came down to assist their comrades, so that the Greeks 
were far outnumbered. Odysseus cut the hawsers of 
his ship, and bade his oarsmen row; to the others he 
cried to do the same. But it wa5 in vain. One ship 
alone — that which bore Odysseus and his company — 
escaped. The other eleven were lost with all their 
cre\vs. 

Odysseus sailed on sadly, grieving over the loss of 
his companions, and came to the Aeaean island, where 
dwell the enchantress Circe, wdiose father was Helios 
and her brother Acetes. For twm days they rested in 
the harbour, for they dreaded lest the witch-goddess 
should lay a spell upon them. Then Odysseus sent one 
half of his company, with Eurylochus at their head, to 
seek out the halls of polished stone, where the queen 
dwelt among the forest glades. All around them lions 
and wolves were roaming, and within the courts they 
coukl hear the voice of Circe singing her charms, as she 
wove a wondrous web. The beasts were all under her 
spell, and let the Greeks pass through, even fawning 
up on them and rubbing themselves against their legs 
ill most uncanny fashion. Circe herself, hearing their * 
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approachj came forward and bade tlicni v.dcomc. Slic 
set food before them on a high car\Ld tab!-", and du r 
they had eaten mixed a sweet draught, in \\luli sm 
had put some harmful drug. After they SnuUr, 
Euryiochus, who had tarried at the entiahcc, rOi 
from the feast, saw her smite them with ht r ^^and,, u ! 
so, they were on the instant tramsforimd lobi tiic o ii» 
ward appearance of so many swine. Fn Ui il di 
Circe penned them in a sty, and there ilung aruiL^; f ^ 
them to cat. Euryiochus fled horror-WrUken ; Ik 
turned to Odysseus and told him what an t\il 
had overtaken his men. Odysseus then want him- 
self up to the palace. On the way, licrm^s m d 
to him with his golden wand, and told him what In do 
in Circe’s hall. At the same time he gave him a pi ini 
of marvellous virtue, to protect him against her sjx iU. 
Circe set Odysscus^in a goodly carved cliaii; sluddHl 
with silver, and made him a potion in a gohhm uip; 
but, thanks to the herb, he was not bewitched eitiur by 
the drug or by her strange and awful beauty. Tlicn - 
upon she smote him with her wand, thinking to turn 
him into a swine like the rest of his company, but 
Odysseus drew his sharp sword, as Hermes liac! hidden, 
and sprang upon her as if to slay her. Then Circc id! 
at his feet and swore that she would do him no more 
hurt, for now she recognized him as Odysseus, whu.su 
coming had been foretold her by the gods. After she 
had restored those whom she had bewitched to tin ir 
natural shapes, she bade him bring the rest csf liis euin- 
pany. Fair baths and goodly raiment awaittd tlnia 
in the palace, and for a year they abode there, leaning 
on abundant meat and sweet wine, until the seddiriv 
began to weary and long for their liomis, (dree iohl 
Odysseus that before he could fare further on his 
way he must go down to the dwelling of lladui mid 
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PersephonCj and consult the spirit of Tiresias, the Theban 
soothsayer. Bitterly wept the Greeks when they heard 
this, but it was of no avail. Circe sent a fair north 
breeze ; they embarked, and the ship came after many 
days to the stream Oceanus, at the limits of the world. 
In the starless realm of the Cimmerians they beached the 
ship, and then Odysseus passed through the tall poplars 
and willows of Persephone’s grove. Then he dug a pit 
and made sacrifice with all due rites, filling the trench 
he had made with the dark blood of the slaughtered 
animals. To him there, in the gathering darkness of 
that mysterious spot, the spirits of the dead came up, 
visible to him alone, and he spoke with them. He saw 
Anticleia his mother, Agamemnon and Achilles, Antiope 
and Aicmene, Leda, the wife of Tyndareus, and Iphi- 
medeia, the mother of Otus and Ephialtes, the two who 
had striven to climb up to Heavefii by piling Ossa on 
Olympus and Pelion on Ossa, so that there might be 
a pathway to the sky. Therefore, Zeus had slain them 
in their early youth. Heracles, too, he saw, Theseus and 
Pirithous, Sisyphus and Tantalus in torment, Eriphylc, 
Jocasta, and Ariadne, and many more. At last Tiresias 
came, and told him of his further voyaging, and pro- 
phesied that all would go well with him so long as no 
hurt was done to the kine of Helios that pastured on 
the Thrinacian isle. 

Swiftly after this did the ship speed back to Circe’s 
isle. There the enchantress feasted them, and sent 
them forth, after she had well stored the vessel with 
meat and wine, and had given much good counsel to 
Odysseus. Chieily she charged him, as Tiresias had 
already clone, that he should do no hurt to the kine of 
Helios, for if they were injured there was ruin in store 
for iiis ship and for his men, and for himself a late 
returning in evil plight, with the loss of all his com- 
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3any. Also she told him how to get by the island win re 
.he Sirens dwelt, and past the monsters Scyila and 
^harybdis, who made the part of the sea where they 
Iwclt fatal to mariners. 

Then before a fair breeze they set sail a<;ain, aiif! 
sailed on until they saw the island of the Sirens, e f tint 
lark speck on the horizon. A sudden calm fell, the 
nen reefed the sails and sat to their oars. Meant im - 
Ddysseus kneaded a great piece of wax and melted it 
n the sun. With the soft wax he filled the ears of his 
nen, so that they might hear nothing, and then bade 
;hem fasten him straitly to the mast with ropes, bound 
land and foot, in order that he might be unable to 
novc, however much he strove, when he heard the 
5irens’ song. All this was by Circe’s directions. The 
jailors did as Odysseus bade them, and silting down to 
;he oars pulled at tffem hard. Soon Odysseus heard the 
'avishing song of the Sirens, floating towards him on 
.he breeze, and as they drew nearer, the strain became 
more and more enchanting. No mao could, of his free 
will, resist the sw^et sound of the voices of these biraiige 
beings, half woman and half bird, as they called in 
lim to come and dwell wdth them, wdio could teucdi liiui 
things only known to the gods, the hidden mystenVr» 
3 f life. In a fair flowery mead they lay, surroiindid by 
the deep blue sea, but among the flowers there Liy the 
scattered bones of men, bleaching miserably in the sun, 
men who had listened to their song and peiislicd. \\i 
their magic worked so strongly upon Odysstiis llui hr 
ionged to go to them, and made frantic signs to his im n 
to let him free. Instead of that, they bound him \ii 
more closely to the mast, and rowmd on wilit might and 
afaiii until they had passed out of luaring of the svut f 
deceiving voices. 

They had hardly left the island well behind tiu 111 wiitn 
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Odysseus saw, rising on his left, two great mountainous 
rocks of smooth, beetling stone, beneath which the 
waves roared furiously. These he knew to be the 
clashing Symplegades, through which no ship had ever 
passed safely save one — the Argo, On every other 
thing that strove to pass between them the cruel rocks 
closed With terrible force, crushing ship or winged 
thing. The sea for many miles around was strewn with 
fragments of timber, planks of ships, and bodies of 
hapless men. 

On the right hand side he saw a smoke and a great 
wave, and heard the sea roaring. There beneath the 
hollow rock, Scylla, he knew, dwelt in a vast cave. 
She was a horrible monster, sunk to her middle in the 
cave, with six heads on long necks. As they rowed 
past she stretched out these direful heads and carried 
off six of Odysseus’ men, as they sart bending over their 
oars. Odysseus saw them stretching out their hands 
to him in the death-struggle, as the monster devoured 
them, but he could not stay, though the sight was the 
most pitiful he had seen in all his travail. Instead, he 
had to cry to the others to row on, for he knew well 
that there lay yet another fearful peril before them. 
Hard by Scylla lay Charybdis. Beneath a low rock, on 
which a great fig-tree grew in fullest leaf, the monster 
lay, alternately sucking the black water in and spewing 
it out into her mighty whirlpool. All around the rocks 
there was a horrible roaring sound, and to the sky there 
rose incessantly a thick steam, that was frightful to 
behold. Rowing swiftly, however, they came safely by, 
since the water was still for the moment. These dangers 
once passed, they came before long to a lonely island, 
which Odysseus knew to be Thrmacia, since he coiild 
hear the lowing of cattle, the spkndid herds of the 
suii-god which pastured there. Then Odysseus begged 
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his men to row past the island, and told them what 
Tircsias and Circe had prophesied, but they would not 
listen. Eurylochus declared that, although Odysseus 
might be made of iron, a man of superhuman strength, 
they were sick with weariness, and must rest at least 
for that night. In the morning, however, the south 
wind was blowing, and for a whole month it blew with- 
out ceasing, so that they were compelled to remain on 
the island. The men swore not to touch the kinc, and 
so long as they had the corn and wine, with which Circe 
had stored the ship, they kept their word. But when 
their provision was consumed and hunger began to 
gnaw them, Eurylochus counselled them to slay the 
kine, while Odysseus slept. For six days they feasted 
on the best of the kine. On the seventh day the wind, 
that had kept them prisoned, died away, and they 
lifted anchor and sailed forth. Soon, however, the sky 
darkened, and the shrilling west wind arose with the 
rushing of a great tempest. The wind snapped the mast, 
so that it fell down, killing the pilot as it fell, and the 
ship reeled over, filled with sulphur from the lightning 
blast of angry Zeus. All the men were swept from the 
vessel into the roaring sea, where they perished to 
a man. Odysseus alone survived. He made a rude 
raft, by lashing keel and mast of the wrecked ship 
together ; to this he dung desperately, and the wild 
waves bore him ail through the night before a south- 
westerly wind, back to deadly Charybdis. There in the 
cold morning light he found himself, on the verge of 
the whirlpool The raft was sucked down, but he clung, 
bat-like, to the stem of the fig-tree, and there lie hung, 
though numb with fatigue and exposure an<l chilled to 
tlfe bone, until, after many painful hours had passcil, 
the raft appeared again on the surface of tlie eddying 
waters. Gladly he threw himself upon it and rowed 
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away with his hands. For nine days the wind drove 
him on, and the waves bore him up, and on the tenth 
night, exhausted and famished, he was washed ashore 
on the island of Ogygia, where the sea was violet-blue. 
Soft meadows bloomed all around, full of parsley and 
of violets, and in the woods of alder, poplar, and sweet- 
smelling cypress, all sorts of wild birds roosted — owls 
and falcons and chattering sea-crows. There in a great 
cave, about which a vine clambered, near to four sweet 
fountains, there dwelt a goddess. Calypso, of the fair- 
braided hair, daughter of Atlas, who bore the firmament 
on his shoulders. Calypso took Odysseus in, all weak 
and weary as he was, and cared for him, cherished him and 
gave him sustenance. She offered, because of her love 
for him, to make him ageless and deathless. Odysseus 
refused ; his heart was weary within him always ; he 
yearned for his own dear wife, Pdiielope, and all day 
he sat by the beach weeping bitterly, and longing for 
his own country. For eight years he abode with Calypso, 
and the day of his returning seemed to have perished 
utterly. But Athene had not forgotten him, though 
she had had to bow before the wrath of Poseidon on 
Polyphemus’ account. Now she entreated Zeus to 
have mercy on Odysseus, who had suffered so much 
already. In answer to her prayer Zeus sent PIcrmes to 
Ogygia, to tell the nymph that the gods commanded her 
to set the hero on his way. Calypso obeyed ; she sent 
Odysseus forth ,on a well-bound raft, clad him in im- 
perishable raiment, gave him a plenteous store of bread 
and sweet wine, and set a warm and gentle breeze to 
blow. For seventeen days he sailed before the breeze, 
but when land hov e in sight a storm arose, which shattered 
the raft. Two whole days did Odysseus swim, and 
last the waves cast him, naked and buffeted, on the shore, 
near to the mouth of a river. Utterly wearied, he laid 
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him down to sleep among the bushes, and slept there 
until noon the next day. When he awoke he found 
himself in the midst of a lovely company of maidens, 
playing ball on the sand. Spread ail around them upon 
the grass was the fair white linen which they had washed 
and laid out to dry. Terrified at the sight of a naked 
man, the maidens fled, all save one, the fairest of them 
all, who seemed to him like a goddess. She told him 
that she was Nausicaa, the daughter of the king of that 
land — Alcinous, lord of the Phaeacians. The gods loved 
the Phaeacians, and they dwelt in a far land, at the 
remotest limit of the world, famous for their seamanship 
and skill with the oar. Nausicaa gave Odysseus raiment 
and food. After he had bathed in the river and anointed 
himself with the oil she gave him, and put on fresh 
garments, he came to the palace of her father Alcinous. 
It was set in a superlb garden, where the west wind, ever 
blowing, kept the trees in bloom and fruit throughout 
the year — pear-trees and pomegranates, apples, figs, 
olives, and the vine. The walls and floor of the palace 
were of beaten bronze, the doors of gold and the door- 
posts of silver — all marvellously carved. The hangings 
and coverlets were wrought by the famed skill of the 
Phaeacian women. Alcinous and his queen received 
him kindly, and promised to send him home to Ithaca 
in one of their ships. To them Odysseus told all the 
story of his wanderings, all that he had done and suffered 
in the nine years since he left Troy. ^Vlien they iicanl 
it they were spellbound in the halls. Next evening, after 
the feast, Alcinous and his lords took tripods and carved 
cups of gold and silver, and fair raiment laid up in 
a polished coffer, and stored these gifts beneath the 
behches of a ship. On Odysseus they spread a soft 
^ rug and sheet of linen, and when the ship set sail a eJet^p 
sweet sleep fell upon his eyelids, so that he did mit 
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mark vrhat course the vessel took. Still slecpingj the 
sailors liiltd him out when they reached Ithaca, and 
laid him on the sand beneath an olive-tree, with all his 
gifts beside him. 

There they left him. When Odysseus awoke, lo ! he 
was in ills own dear land once more, after wcllnigh 
1 vviniy years’ absence. Joyously did he fall down and 
hiss the earth. Even so, however, he too might, like 
Agamemnon, have returned to his own halls only to 
perish there, for although he knew it not, his house was 
full of arrogant men, wooers for the hand of Penelope, 
who had taken up their abode in his halls, and wasted 
his substance, feasting day and night. So the curse of 
Polyphemus was fulfilled ; late and alone, after bitter 
sorrows and the loss of all his dear companions, did 
Odysseus return to Ithaca and find his halls full of 
strangers, and his wife and son oppressed. Nothing 
of this would Odysseus have known, however, but that 
Athene, who ever loved him, now appeared to him in the 
guise of a shepherd. She told him how the island chiefs 
had for the past years been %vooing Penelope, and vexing 
iicr son Telcmachus, and there were none to protect 
them, for Laertes was very old. Penelope had put the 
urgent wooers off, by saying that she wmald not marry 
again until she had finished a certain garment she was 
weaving on her web. All day she wove at it, but the 
weft grew not, for each night she unwove all she had 
woven during the day. The wooers, quartered in the 
house, were growing impatient and more insolent and 
overbearing daily ; their presence made life intolerable 
to Penelope and Telcmachus. At last Telcmachus, in 
despair, had, by Athene’s advice, gone forth in search of 
his fatiiir. It was indeed high time for Odysseus ^to 
nliirn, since Penelope, driven to extremity, and despair- ^ 
iiig Hi t\er siting hu lord again, had at last promised 
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the wooers that she would wed the man who, on the 
feast-day of Apollo, should draw the bow of Odysseus 
and send the arrow through the hole in twelve axe- 
blades to be set up as marks in the hall. Athene bade 
Odysseus conceal his treasures. Then she disguised 
him as a beggar and took him to the hut of Eumaeiis, 
the old swineherd, where he stayed, none guessing who 
he was, until Tclemachus returned. When the young 
man came back, sick at heart at the failure of his quest, 
Odysseus revealed himself to him, and the two then 
plotted together how they might slay the wooers and 
free Penelope. Still in disguise, Odysseus went into the 
city with Eumaeus, and as he entered his own halls 
none knew him. Only his poor old blind clog, Argos, 
who lay neglected at the door, recognized his master, 
and fell dead at his feet with joy. As Odysseus went 
about among the wooers, begging, Antinous, the most 
arrogant of them all, struck him with his stool. In his 
disguise Penelope knew him not, even when she asked 
him for tidings of her dear lord, but Eurycicia, the old 
nurse, recognized him when she came to wash his feet, 
because of an old scar he bore on one of them. Yet she 
said no word, for Odysseus bade her be silent until the 
time should have come. Then at night, vuth the aid 
of Telemachus, he removed all the weapons fz*om the 
hail, for the next day was Apollo's festival. Tlurc at 
the feast one of the comrades of Telemachus, a man 
gifted with second sight, got up and left the board, fur 
he knew that doom hung over the company. He saw 
the shadow of the shroud of death lying over the bodies 
of the wooers, and on the walls the marks of cJiippiiif* 
blood. They heeded not the warning, however. Cklysseu ^ 
b^de Eumaeus and the neat herd— who now knew liim 
for himself— bar the outer doois,\\IuleEuryilf ia UbU mil 
® those which led out of the hall into the women’s duaabtm. 
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The contest then began. Each in turn the wooers 
the mighty bow and tried to draw it. In vain — no' 
of them could stretch the string. Then Odys 
sitting at the table in his beggar’s rags, seized the 
strung it, and sent the arrow straight and true thr 
ail the axe-blades. Ail present stared at him, stu 
and dumb with wonder. Not for long. He leapt ( 
the platform, and, drawing the bow again, sped 
deadly arrows among the terrified wooers. Penne 
and with no weapons, they could not escape. Wit] 
aid of Telemachus and Eumacus, Odysseus slew ' 
all, and all there of the household who had cons; 
with them. 

Then Odysseus cast off his disguise, and Emy 
brought Penelope down from her upper chamber, 
first she^ knew him not, for in the long years he 
greatly changed, but when he showed her certain tc 
and described to her the bed which he had made fo 
when they were married, her heart melted. She 1 
her own dear lord, and fell weeping into his arms. 

That night Odysseus rested, but on the morro' 
subdued the Ithacans and people from the islands, 
had come to avenge the deaths of their chiefs, 
wooers. He set his house in order, so that all was 
had been before he sailed for Troy. Great was th^ 
he brought to the heart of his aged father Laertes, 
had long mourned him as dead, and to Penelope, 
whom the rest of his days were passed in peace 
happiness. 
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